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HEN A YOUNG MAN applies for a posi- 
W ition with us, we don’t care what he 
knows. What we want to know is, is he 
willing to learn? We are not too much con- 
cerned about his I.Q. We want to know if 
he has character and capacity. If he has 
character, he will instinctively and without 
fail do what is right because it is right. If 
he has capacity and the will to learn, we can 
take him on from there. There is no limit 
to what he can achieve. 
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DEPARTMENT 


CHANGES 
AHEAD? 


soi Rb. READY NOW! 


By Peter C. Reid 


“Change” doesn’t have to be a scare word! 


MPLOYEES INSTINCTIVELY resist 
E, change.” 

How many times have you heard 
or read this phrase? It’s become al- 
most as automatic—and as unques- 
tioned—as “It’s not the heat, it’s the 
humidity.” But is it really true—or 
has it simply been accepted as part 
of our mythology about change? 
Certainly there are many kinds of 
changes that are seldom, if ever, re- 
sisted. When was the last time one 
of your employees turned down your 
offer of a raise? 

Employee resistance, confusion, 
snafus—do these troubles just natu- 
rally go along with a department 
change? They don’t have to. Often 
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so-called resistance to change is 
really resistance to unexpected de- 
mands made without warning or 
preparation. Resistance is usually a 
sure indication that the supervisor 
has failed to plan ahead for changes 
that are scheduled for his depart- 
ment. 

With technology producing im- 
provements every day, handling 
department changes is becoming an 
increasingly important part of a su- 
pervisor’s job. Taking chances with 
change is a poor gamble: The super- 
visor is sure to lose. His depart- 
ment will be in a constant turmoil, 
efficiency will slump, and employ- 
ees will be unhappy. 





Head start on change 

Getting a head start on change 
can pay off in several ways. It makes 
crash programs—with their inevi- 
table pressure on employees—un- 
necessary. It gives the supervisor 
plenty of time to sit down and work 
out the details before the heat’s on. 
He’ll be able to anticipate problems 
and think of ways to handle them. 
Unpleasant last-minute surprises 
will be kept to a minimum. Of 
course, he’ll still run into emergen- 
cies, but he’ll be in a better position 
to improvise if his basic preparation 
has been sound. 

Perhaps the biggest advantage of 
planning for change is the time it 
gives to get employees ready. This 
can include a lot more than win- 
ning their acceptance of changes. It 
may mean more specific types of 
preparation such as training, trans- 
fer, and recruiting. 

Take a look at the changes com- 
ing up in your department. Are you 
switching to a new invoice proce- 
dure? Are new, automatic machines 
going to be installed? Is your de- 
partment going to be moved to 
another part of the plant? Are you 
getting new lighting? Will promo- 
tions create new _ relationships 
among your employees? 

There are several ways in which 
you can create acceptance of 
changes like these. 


Get the facts 


The supervisor must, of course, 
keep his employees informed about 


any change that affects them. To do 
this, he must keep himself informed. 
If there’s a problem of communica- 
tion between the supervisor and his 
boss or staff specialists, if he feels 
he doesn’t have the complete facts 
on a change in the making, he 
should make it his job to go after 
them. 

He may get his first inkling of a 
change from a brief reference made 
at a meeting or in a report. That’s 
his cue to go after any details that 
are available. He should know ex- 
actly how the change will affect his 
department, so he can start making 
plans. He should know the target 
date for completing the change, so 
he can work out a schedule. He 
should know what other depart- 
ments are involved, so he can co- 
ordinate his plans with theirs. He 
should know the reasons for the 
change, so he can explain them to 
his employees. 


Get the over-all picture 


Once you've got the facts on 
changes that are planned for your 
department, your next step is to 
look at these changes as part of an 
over-all pattern. Changes can’t be 
kept in water-tight compartments. 
Any change may create problems— 
or may solve problems—throughout 
the department. 

You can best see the pattern of 
department changes by setting up a 
chart. In columns across the top of 
the chart, list all the changes you 
foresee in your department for the 
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year ahead. Then list all present 
employees down the left-hand side. 
Which employees will be affected 
by each change? How will they be 
affected? What kinds of action 
should you take to prepare them for 
the change? When should the ac- 
tion be scheduled? 

Leave room also for new em- 
ployees you may have to hire to 
meet the demands of a new method 
or a new operation. 

You may see immediately from 
this chart that some employees will 
be involved in a number of different 
changes that are coming up. That 
can mean trouble, because people 
need time to absorb one change be- 
fore they can cope with another. 
Try to see that changes involving 
the same employees are spaced as 
far apart as possible. 

Now take a look at your change 
chart in terms of the kinds of ac- 
tion you must take to prepare each 
employee for change—and when 
you should take it. There are sev- 
eral activities you should consider. 


Training 

Since most changes call for train- 
ing at least some employees, this 
is one of the biggest jobs the super- 
visor will tackle in getting ready for 
change. New assignments; rear- 
rangement of duties; promotions; 
transfers; changes in operating pro- 
cedures; changes in methods, equip- 
ment, or materials—all these 
changes call for training. 

Retraining employees in a new 
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procedure presents special prob- 
lems. Did you ever try to break a 
strong habit—like cigarette smok- 
ing? Just when you think you’ve got 
it licked, you find yourself slipping 


COC 


Why Plan for Change? 
—Because you keep unpleasant 
surprises to a minimum. 
—Because you can work out your 
problems before you’re under 


pressure. 

—Because you can prepare em- 
ployees, and win their accept- 
ance. 


Vee eee eee eee 


back. The new way may be better, 
but the old way seems so much eas- 
ier. 

The supervisor will have to reck- 
on with this strong power of habit 
when he retrains employees. The 
employee knows his present job 
well, and he’s probably developed 
semiautomatic working habits. He 
may be reluctant to learn new ways 
of working because—for a time— 
he feels reduced to the status of an 
unskilled beginner. 

So, when you're training an ex- 
perienced employee in new proce- 
dures, make it a point to: 1) Give 
him reasons that make sense to him 
for wanting to learn the new 
methods; 2) watch for old habits 
that interfere with his learning, and 
point them out to him; and 3) fol- 
low up to make sure he isn’t slipping 
back to his old work habits. 





Deciding when employees should 
get their retraining is important. 
One advantage of planning ahead 
for change is the opportunity it gives 
the supervisor to pick the time that 
production will be least disrupted. If 
a department has predictable pe- 
riods when production demands are 
lighter than normal, training in new 
procedures should be scheduled 
then. Or, if only one employee needs 
retraining, he should be told well 
in advance so he can try to get ahead 
in his work just before that time. 
Also, in some cases, the supervisor 
can transfer part of the employee’s 
work to someone else while he’s 
training. 

When you’re scheduling employ- 
ees for major training, don’t over- 
look the needs of the people who 
will substitute for them when they’re 
absent. Now is the time to teach 
them the new procedures. 


Adjustments and transfers 

Take a look at your change chart. 
Will any of your employees have 
to be put on other jobs because of a 
change? 

In some cases, a change may up- 
grade an employee’s job so sharply 
that he’s unable to meet the. new 
requirements. For example, an in- 
ventory clerk may not have either 
the knowledge of mathematics or 
the ability to learn demanded by a 
change to a more complex system of 
inventory control. 

Or, a change to automatic ma- 
chinery might eliminate some jobs in 


your department, and require a 
transfer. 

Plan transfers now, when there’s 
time to work them out smoothly and 
equitably. Here’s where looking at 
the over-all pattern of the changes 
ahead can really pay dividends. A 
change that eliminates a job in your 
department might be balanced by 
another change—such as a promo- 
tion—that creates a vacancy. Don’t 
forget to include retirement dates in 
your chart of department changes— 
there may be a retirement at the 
very time you’d otherwise have to 
find a spot for an employee whose 
job has been eliminated. 

There may be times, of course, 
when no amount of planning ahead 
will enable you to keep an employee 
in your department. In that case, 
don’t delay in notifying the person- 


nel department and other supervis- 
ors that this employee will be avail- 
able for another job within the 
company. 


Recruiting 

Is your department going to ex- 
pand? Are you scheduled to lose 
several valuable workers? Are you 
changing from one-shift to two-shift 
operations? 

Any of these changes 
you'll have to hire workers—and 
you want them to have the best pos- 
sible qualifications for the jobs. An- 
ticipating your needs as far ahead 
as possible will give you the inside 
track in the competition for quali- 
fied workers. 


means 
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No matter how well a supervisor 
has planned the technical details of 
a change, it won’t go smoothly un- 
less he’s also planned to win the sup- 
port of the employees. 


Winning acceptance 

Since it’s less tangible and some- 
times more difficult to handle than 
other aspects of change, the prob- 
lem of employee acceptance may 
end up as a poor relation in the su- 
pervisor’s plans—something he'll 
“get around to.” Instead, he should 
schedule action on this problem just 
as specifically as he schedules train- 
ing and buying equipment. 

There are two reasons: First, he’s 
less likely to postpone this action if 
it’s on his schedule. Second, gaining 
acceptance should be coordinated 


with other phases of a change. The 
date of informing employees about 
the purchase of new equipment, for 
example, should be well before the 
date the equipment is delivered. 
What kind of action can you plan 
to win employees’ acceptance of a 


change? Keeping employees _in- 
formed ahead is basic, of course, 
but your methods may vary with the 
situation. If some of the employees 
affected by the change have strong 
loyalties to an informal group lead- 
er, you may find it effective to tell 
him and let him tell the group. But 
remember that communicating “in- 
side information” is a strong force 
in building a person’s leadership. 
You might prefer to build your own. 
If the whole department is con- 
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cerned in the change, a meeting of 
all employees may be called for. If 
only one or two employees are af- 
fected, it’s best to inform them indi- 
vidually. Too much fuss about a 
change may create uneasiness 
among the employees not directly 
concerned. 

During the progress of a major 
change, informing employees can’t 
be a one-shot affair. It should be a 
continuous process of give-and-take 
communication. 


A double dividend 

As most good supervisors know, 
getting employees to participate ac- 
tively in a future change is usually 
more effective than simply trying to 
sell them on the change. However, 
it takes time to get genuine partici- 
pation—another strong argument 
for getting a head start on depart- 
ment changes. 

Consulting employees on im- 
pending changes pays a double divi- 
dend. First, the employees identify 
themselves with the problem. Once 
they begin to swap ideas about short 
cuts, adjustments, and improve- 
ments, they’ve made it their change. 
Second, they will probably come up 
with some valuable suggestions. 
Employees can often point out why 
a change that seems entirely feasi- 
ble on a blueprint won’t work in 
practice. 

If you simply tell employees 
about a proposed change and then 
wait for suggestions to roll in, 
you'll probably be disappointed. 





Employees’ interest must be 
caught and, furthermore, they must 
be convinced that management 
really wants to hear their ideas. 

One company got employees’ 
participation in a major re-layout of 
its machine shop by placing a scale 
model of the proposed setup on dis- 
play outside the cafeteria, with a 
suggestion box right beside it. The 
box was soon filled with suggestions, 
a number of which were used in the 
final plans. 

When you're considering the 
problem of employees’ reactions, 
keep in mind that individual em- 
ployees can have very different feel- 
ings about a specific change. 

Let’s say there’s going to be a re- 
location of machines in a milling 
department. The proposed change 
will put Joe Felton, whose machine 
is now grouped with several others, 
off in a corner by himself. Trying to 
see the change through Joe’s eyes, 
the department supervisor realizes 
he’d be pretty unhappy about it— 


because Joe is a sociable, outgoing 
kind of person. Maybe the super- 
visor can revise the plan so that Joe 
will be working within a group, 
while Bill Herman, who likes pri- 
vacy, will have the machine in the 
corner. 

With your knowledge of each 
employee, you may be able to avoid 
resistance by discussing the prob- 
lem with the employee, or by revis- 
ing your plan for the change. 


Set up your schedule 


When you’ve decided exactly 
what steps you must take to prepare 
your employees for a change, your 
next job is to fit these steps into a 
detailed schedule. A chart showing 
each phase of the change is the most 
effective way of setting up the sched- 
ule. 

This chart will help you in sev- 
eral ways: 

1. It provides specific dates of 
accomplishment for both you and 
your employees. 





POTEET VEPEDUDE EEE 


ACTION FOR CHANGE 


Here are some types of action you must take to prepare employees 
for change. Whatever the action, it should be planned in advance 


and carefully scheduled. 


1. Training and retraining employees for new procedures, duties, 


etc. 
2. Transfers to other jobs. 


3. Recruiting men for expansion, extra shifts, etc. 


4. Winning employees’ acceptance of the change, mainly by com- 


munication. 





VOUCUCEUEE EOE eee eee eee 
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2. It establishes a logical se- 
quence of steps, to avoid dislocation 
of work schedules and prevent time- 
wasting delays. 

3. It provides an over-all look at 
the process, so that the time allowed 
for specific phases can be length- 
ened—or shortened—as necessary. 

4. It tells the supervisor when 
certain equipment and materials 
should be on hand. 

5. It helps to reveal possible bot- 


tlenecks and delays. 


Dovetail the elements 


When you work out your sched- 
ule, your goal should be to dovetail 
all the elements of the change. This 
means not only the steps that con- 
cern your own department alone, 
but also those that call for coordi- 
nation with other departments. 

Let’s assume, for example, that 
a warehouse foreman is working 
out a schedule for a change that in- 
volves a new layout of the ware- 
house racks, and a conversion from 
hand-pulled skids to fork-lift trucks 
and pallets. The foreman has a 
number of elements to juggle in pre- 
paring his schedule: 

—Planning new layout of ware- 

house 

—Selection, purchase, and deliv- 

ery of new warehouse racks 


—Selection, purchase, and deliv- 
ery of fork-lift trucks 
—Selection, purchase, and deliv- 
ery of new pallets 
—Training of fork-lift-truck driv- 
ers 
Because the foreman knows he 
will be working with the industrial 
engineer and the purchasing depart- 
ment in selecting and buying the 
new equipment, he consults them 
when he makes out his schedule. 
His final schedule gives the target 
date of every phase of the change, 
from the first consultation on equip- 
ment and layout to the full conver- 
sion to the new system. He has 
made sure that the sequence of 
phases is logical—for instance, that 
training the fork-lift-truck drivers is 
scheduled after the delivery of at 
least some of the trucks. By mark- 
ing off the progress of each step, he 
will be able to see at a glance which 
ones are lagging. 


Beat the bugaboo 


The supervisor who applies these 
planning principles to department 
changes will find that “change” is 
no longer a scare word. He can be 
confident that change will be smooth 
and orderly rather than chaotic. 
And he will have beaten the buga- 
boo of “resistance to change.” 





IT IS THE COMMON WONDER Of all men how, among so many mil- 
lions of faces, there should be none alike. 
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—Sir THOMAS BROWNE 








HOW TO SEEM 


TO WRITE] THE WAY 


YOU TALK 





By Robert S. Burger 


Research Editor 
The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 


Avoid these “agents of artificiality’ if you want 
your writing to sound natural. 


UCH OF WHAT YOU READ to- 

day sounds stilted, preten- 
tious, cold, artificial, and unfriendly. 
That’s why it’s such a chore to read 
and so hard to understand. Much 
of what you hear, on the other 
hand, sounds friendly, natural, and 
clear. 

Despite this, and despite what 
some “experts” have been telling 
you—even despite the fact that you 
may happen to be an especially 
talented conversationalist—don’t try 
to “write the way you talk”! 

Why not? Because spoken words 


anybody’s spoken words—of and 
by themselves are inaccurate, mo- 
notonous, disorderly, and inefficient. 
When you talk, you hem, you haw, 
you go off on tangents; you stop, 
back up, and start over; you repeat, 
leave things out, and get lost in your 
own sentences. You use words that 
clearly don’t say what you mean— 
even some that say exactly the op- 
posite of what you mean. 

This is perfectly all right—as 
long as you use spoken language 
only for speaking. You get a spoken 
message across largely through 
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tricks and devices other than words 
—through changes in pitch and in- 
flection, for example, and gestures, 
and facial expressions, and bits of 
“business.” 

Moreover, a listener not only lis- 
tens, but also reacts, and every re- 
action signals how well or how 
poorly you're getting through. 
Whenever you see that one set of 
words has failed to convey your 
meaning clearly—or, while convey- 
ing your meaning, has had an un- 
intended, undesirable side effect— 
you can try another; and if that also 
misses, a third; and so on, until your 
meaning is clear. All that matters, 
in most cases, is that you keep try- 
ing till you finally hit, because each 
hit usually erases the memory and 
the effect of all the misses that pre- 
ceded it. 


SPEAKING VS. WRITING 


A reader, on the other hand, 
can’t hear your voice rise and fall, 
can’t see you wink, smile, or raise 
your eyebrows. He has to get your 
message strictly from your words. 
And, although he reacts just as a 
listener does, you can’t see him or 
hear him, and you never know 
when you’ve missed and need to try 
again. 

So if you really write as you talk 
—if you just open the faucet and 
let the words pour out—you'll con- 
fuse your readers, misinform them, 
bore them, and waste their time. 

This doesn’t mean that your writ- 
ing has to be stilted, pretentious, 
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cold, or unfriendly. On the con- 
trary, it ought to sound just as 
friendly and natural as your speech. 
Artificiality—which includes all the 
unpleasant characteristics we've 
mentioned—is characteristic only of 
bad writing. 

You can cure yourself of the dis- 
ease of artificiality. It’s produced di- 
rectly by specific agents—specific 
bad writing habits—that can be 
eliminated. 


AGENTS OF ARTIFICIALITY 

There are many agents of arti- 
ficiality, but seven are by far the 
most important. Every one of them 
is fairly easy to eliminate, once you 
learn to recognize it in your writing. 

Here is a memo that contains all 


seven faults: 

In order that the comptroller’s office 
may achieve more rapid liquidation of 
currently outstanding accounts, and 
thus maintain more effective relation- 
ships with vendors, it would be ap- 
preciated if personnel in all divisions 
would hereafter process all purchase 
requisitions through the purchasing de- 
partment. 

It is recognized that this procedure 
has heretofore been adhered to in most 
cases; however, due to the occurrence 
of certain exceptions, it is believed 
that there will be a valuable saving of 
time and avoidance of duplication if 
all purchase requisitions are hereafter 
processed by the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

The flaws in this memo may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but chances 
are none of us would be too sur- 
prised to find something very much 
like it in his IN box. Let’s isolate the 
seven faults and take a closer look 
to get rid of them. 





1. Unnecessarily long, complicated 
sentences 

Generally speaking, the reader 
wants short, simple sentences. The 
longer a sentence, and the more 
complex, the harder he has to work 
to understand it. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean that 
you should write only short, simple 
sentences. A simple sentence can 
convey accurately only one simple 
fact or idea, and many of the facts 
and ideas you want to communi- 
cate just aren’t simple. And often 
it’s not only the facts themselves, 
but their relationships, that need to 
be pointed out. If you insist on try- 
ing to jam complex ideas into simple 
sentences, the best that can happen 
is that they'll come through in some 
mutilated, approximate form; and if 
you restrict each sentence to one 
idea, the reader is almost certain to 
miss some relationships and—what 
is worse—misunderstand others. 

The human mind is a pretty good 
instrument. Much as the average 
reader likes to be spoon fed, he 
can figure out a long, complex sen- 
tence—provided nothing about it 
but its length and complexity stand 
in his way. Copy that’s too simple 
gives your reader the impression 
that you think he’s an idiot—and it’s 
usually painfully wordy, as well. 

So excessive simplicity can hurt 
you—sometimes more _ seriously 
than excessive complexity. But it’s 
hard to write too simply, even if 
you try to. The kind of message that 
one adult communicates in writing 


to another almost necessarily in- 
cludes a certain number of complex 
or related ideas, which practically 
demand to be expressed in complex 
(or at least somewhat complicated ) 
sentences. You seldom have to wor- 
ry about writing too simply, but 
you do have to be on guard against 
too much complexity. 

A little complexity goes a long, 
long way. The very least you can 
get by with—without oversimplify- 
ing or otherwise distorting your mes- 
sage—is generally plenty, and any 
more is too much. 

People write with much more 
complexity than they need. They 
present independent facts and ideas 
as if they were related; simple ideas 
as if they were complex; fairly com- 
plex ideas as if they were terribly 
complex, and really complex ideas 
so nobody can understand them. 
Unless the reader absolutely has to 
read a message like that, he’s likely 
to toss it aside. And if for some 
reason he can’t toss it aside, he’s 
likely to misunderstand at least 
parts of it—and he may miss the 
whole point. 


2. Unnecessarily long, formal, or 
unusual words 

The writer of our sample memo 
has made life unnecessarily com- 
plicated for his readers by his choice 
of words. For example: 

More rapid instead of quicker 
(but the writer really meant more 
prompt). 

Liquidation instead of payment. 
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Currently outstanding instead of 
nothing at all. 

Maintain instead of keep (but 
the writer really meant build). 

More effective instead of better. 

Relationships instead of  rela- 
tions. 

Vendors 
suppliers. 

Personnel instead of employees. 

Hereafter instead of from now 
on. 

Requisitions instead of requests. 

Recognized instead of known. 

Heretofore instead of nothing at 
all. 

Adhered to instead of followed. 

However instead of but. 

Certain instead of some. 

Believed instead of thought. 

Hereafter instead of from now 
on (but the writer really meant 
always). 

Now, in this area, too, it’s possi- 
ble to go overboard: Disregard 
anyone who tells you never to use 
hard, unusual word. Sim- 


instead of sellers or 


a long, 
plicity is as desirable and impor- 
tant in words as it is in sentences, 
but sometimes the simpler of two 
“synonyms” just doesn’t say what 


you mean. Sometimes the hard- 
er one is more accurate, or more 
forceful, or more economical; then 
you have to decide whether it’s 
worth what it would cost vou. and 
use it if you decide that it is. 
Simplicity isn’t the only writing 
virtue, but it is tremendously im- 
portant and desirable, and you 
should never lose it without a good 
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reason. Always use the easiest of 
two or more words that would con- 
vey your meaning equally well. 

This, of course, our memo-writ- 
ing friend failed to do. True, many 
of his “hard” words are only rela- 
tively hard; unquestionably, every- 
one who got the memo understood 
them perfectly. The point is that he 
used harder words where easier 
words would have told his story just 
as well, and so set up needless bar- 
riers between himself and his read- 
ers. 


3. Failure to use useful pronouns 


Many otherwise good writers 
weaken their memos and make 
them much more difficult than they 
have to be because they have a 
strange fear of using pronouns. Just 
because he didn’t want to say “I” 
or “we,” for example, the writer of 
this memo was forced to resort to 
such distortions as these: 

“It would be appreciated if...” 

“It is recognized that 

“It is believed that 

“There will be a valuable saving 
of time 

This form, which we might call 
the “impersonal introduction,” al- 
most always detracts from the 
strength of a sentence. It’s a round- 
about way of saying something that 
you can say with fewer words just 
by using a pronoun and saying it 
directly. 

Maybe one of these impersonal 
introductions in a hundred won't 
hurt your memo very much; maybe 





one in a couple of hundred will 
let you express an idea a little more 
smoothly or subtly than you could 
express it otherwise. But they rarely 
do much good, they usually hurt, 
and they often hurt very badly. 
Probably the best rule is to leave 
them out whenever you can and go 
back to making direct statements 
and using good, straightforward 
pronouns where they’re needed. 


4. Passive verbs that should be 
active 

This is often related to the point 
we've just discussed. Because a 
writer shies away from pronouns 
—or because he. thinks it sounds 
more important—he turns his sen- 
tences around and uses _ passive 


verbs instead of active ones (would 
be appreciated, is recognized, has 


been adhered to). 

Sometimes—especially when 
what’s done is much more important 
than who does it, when who does it 
doesn’t matter at all, or when who 
does it goes without saying—you 
should use the passive voice. 

But in any other kind of sen- 
tence, the passive voice is likely to 
make you sound prissy, aloof, tim- 
id, or condescending, or maybe a 
combination of these. And if you’re 
like most people, you use it far too 
often. 


5. Club-member phrases 
Club-member phrases are the 
long-winded, pompous, roundabout 


word combinations that writers 





That writer does the most who gives 
his reader the most knowledge and 
takes from him the least time. 

—C. C. CoLTon in Lacon: Preface 





seem to use for no other reason than 
that other writers use them. The re- 
written version of this memo will 
get rid of club-member phrases like 
these: in order that, personnel in all 
divisions, in most cases, due to. 
(You may also object to due to on 
the grounds that it’s grammatically 
incorrect, but we don’t have to fight 
the grammatical battle here. Just 
the fact that it’s a club-member 
phrase and serves no purpose is 
reason enough to get rid of it.) 


6. Mutilated verbs 

Verbs are to language as engines 
to planes: They provide the neces- 
sary motive power. Some verbs 
measure their power in hundreds of 
horses, others in fractions. And 
when you want to fly, you’d better 
give your language airplane-type 
engines, not the kind you'd stick on 
a rowboat. 

Your memos and letters will 
never get off the ground if you 1) 
take potent verb ideas; 2) twist 
them into nouns; and 3) hitch them 
to puny, undernourished verbs that 
can hardly lift their own weight. 
And besides, you'll add many words 
to your copy when you do this. 

Every one of the verbs that are 
missing from this memo would have 
helped it. The author twisted occur 
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into occurrence, save into saving, 
avoid into avoidance. He also twist- 
ed pay into liquidation and improve 
into more effective, hitching the 
first to achieve and the second to 
maintain, thereby building the club- 
member phrases achieve liquidation 
of and maintain more effective. In 
these cases—as always when a verb 
is twisted or is mutilated—he trad- 
ed better, stronger verbs for poorer, 
weaker ones. 


7. Unnecessary, obtrusive repeti- 
tions 

The writer of our sample memo 
unnecessarily repeated several words 
and phrases—hereafter, process, 
purchase requisitions, purchasing 
department—achieving a most un- 
pleasant effect. 

But not only that: In his last 
eleven words he unnecessarily re- 
peated an entire idea that should 
have been quite clear already. And 
this is the kind of repetition that 
really hurts a memo. 

Chances are, you repeat much 
more, and much more often, than 
you should. You can break the hab- 
it fairly easily once you’re aware of 
It. 


ELIMINATING THE FAULTS 
Now we're ready to go back to 
the original memo. Having broken 
these seven bad habits, our friend 
might have written his memo this 
way: 
So that we can pay our bills more 
promptly, and thus improve relations 


with our suppliers, will everyone from 
now on please process all purchase re- 
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quests through the purchasing depart- 
ment? 

I know this is how we’ve usually 
done it—but sometimes we haven't, 
and I think we'll save valuable time 
and avoid duplication if we do it al- 
ways. 


This is still not a perfect memo 
by any means. For one thing, its 
organization, which we _ haven't 





Avoid These 

Agents of Artificiality 

in Your Writing 
Unnecessarily long, 
plicated sentences 
Unnecessarily long, formal, 
or unusual words 
Failure to use useful pro- 
nouns (/t is thought that 
instead of J think) 
Passive verbs that should 
be active (as in above 
example ) 
“Club-member” phrases 
(personnel in all divisions 
instead of everyone) 
Mutilated verbs (maintain 
more effective instead of 
improve ) 
Unnecessary repetitions 


com- 





changed, leaves much to be desired. 


Even in something as short as 
this, it’s best to come to the point 
immediately, and this author 
backed into his memo with an idea 
that’s secondary, at best. 
By putting first things first, he 
might have written: 
From now on, please be sure to 


process all purchase requests through 
the purchasing department. 





; be Frage ge hasn’t always been to write the way you talk. This 

flowed inthe past ut by making it doesn't require the skill of a Hem- 

tion of effort, and keep our suppliers ingway; anyone can do it simply by 

happy by paying our bills promptly. getting rid of a few bad writing hab- 

But we aren’t concerned here _ its. The rewrite, whatever its faults, 
with literary values or excellence of | does make its point clearly and 
style. We’re concerned only with naturally—and the only reason is 
how to make your writing sound that seven agents of artificiality 
friendly and natural—how to seem __have been eliminated. 


Middle Managers in Large Companies 
Say They Have Ample Job Freedom 


IF THE MODERN CORPORATION is stifling individual initiative—as so 
often has been contended—some 600 middle managers in a dozen 
large companies just surveyed by Opinion Research Corporation 
are certainly not aware of it. 

More than four fifths of them rated their companies at least 
“pretty good” on allowing freedom in job performance, willingness 
to delegate authority, explaining reasons for decisions, being recep- 
tive to change, and recognizing and rewarding superior perform- 
ance. About the same percentage denied that company politics took 
too much time, that they had to participate in company social life 
they didn’t care for, or that business entertaining took too much of 
their time. 

Instead, their gripes took another direction. More than 90 per 
cent complained there was not enough time in the day to get every- 
thing done, and nearly as many said too much time was wasted in 
meetings. About one third criticized lack of coordination between 
departments, too much delay in getting decisions made, and higher- 
management failure to let them know whether they were perform- 
ing as expected. Less than 10 per cent were concerned about pos- 
sible conflict between their goals and those of the corporation. 

Superior performance is the way to get ahead, according to 38 
per cent of the middle managers. But, 28 per cent stressed, “keep 
your nose clean,” and 33 per cent mentioned both techniques. In 
this they differed somewhat from the chief executives of their com- 
panies, all of whom claimed that they were looking for the man 


“who sticks his neck out,” provided he “is right.” 
—Business Week 2/13/60 
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Nothing New to Discuss 2 





, = : 
[| HOW AM I DOING? | 








“a f Sct, 7 


By D. E. Balch for General Mills, with adaptations by 
Henriette F. Davidge, Specialist, Employee Communications, 
General Engineering Laboratory, General Electric Company 


HERE’S NO SUCH THING as a “standard” appraisal interview. 

Every “How-Am I-Doing” talk will vary with the personality 
of the employee you’re interviewing. But, although you can’t an- 
ticipate how an interview will go or what will be said, you can be 
ready for some special situations that may come up fairly fre- 
quently. 





If you’ve had repeated talks with the same person, you should have 
something fresh to discuss each time. Repeated discussions of personal 
traits would get stale; but “How-Am-I-Doing” talks should give the 
man new targets and accomplishments to discuss. 


Suggestion: 


Though nothing seems to have changed since your last talk with the 
man, his views may have changed considerably. Make sure you get 
him to express himself. Don’t take it for granted that everything is 
just as it was a year ago. 


Besides, there is always a place for expressing appreciation for good 
work in the past and reassurance about the future. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Nothing New to Discuss?—continued) 


Statements like these never get repetitious; if they are sincerely 
meant, they bear reiteration: 


“IT want to tell you how much I appreciate the good work you've 


” 


been doing. 


“You're one of the men I depend upon.” 


” 


“If everyone were like you, my problems would be easy. 


“I hope we can keep on working together the way we have, for 
long time to come.” 














The Outstanding Man 


Most people find it easy to talk with the outstanding man. They can 
be sincerely complimentary; everything is pleasant. 


Suggestion: 

But the manager should examine his feelings carefully. Selfishly, he 
may want to sell this man on the advantages of staying where he is, to 
discourage him from leaving. 

The greater his abilities, the greater the obligation—to the employee 
and to the company—to see that these abilities are used to the greatest 
advantage. Frequently, that points to a different and a better job. 

The manager might speak to him like this: 

“How can I help you move along? Tell me about your hopes and 
ambitions. If your eye is on a job up the ladder, tell me. Maybe I can 
help you.” 











Many of the ideas presented here were first formulated in an article that 
has since become a classic in its field: “Counseling Executives after Merit 


Rating or Evaluation,” by Earl G. Planty and Carlos F. Efferson, in Personnel, 
March, 1951. 
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The Man Who Hasn’t Improved 








You may be ready to give up hope for the person who hasn’t im- 
proved. It may be almost your last interview. 


Suggestion: 

The best way to handle this situation may be to discuss frankly and 
directly whether he is in the right job and how you might help him 
move to a job where he might be more successful. 

It may be a shock at first, but it is no favor to a man to leave him in 
a job where he is misplaced; and it could be harmful to the rest of the 
group. 

If he doesn’t seem clear about his failures, review them again. Dis- 
cuss assets he may have for a different job. 





The Man Who Is Failing 











No one likes to face another person with an unpleasant truth. But 
if a man is not doing well, telling him so is a part of the manager’s 
responsibility. 

To be genuinely helpful, the manager must face the problem at the 
earliest possible date while there is still some hope of helping the em- 
ployee. 

The manager may be reluctant to talk to him, believing that he will 
be surprised and hurt to hear the news. But often, the man feels keenly 
that he is not doing the job properly; he would welcome a chance to 
bring the matter out into the open. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(The Man Who Is Failing—Continued) 


Sometimes, a transfer can be arranged to a job for which the person 
is well fitted. This may lift a great load from his mind. 


The manager’s attitude throughout should be helpful, not critical: 
Right: How can we whip this thing together? 
Wrong: Here’s where you are at fault. 


Get the man talking. Help him to solve his problem himself. 











The Man Who’s “Getting By” 





Some managers feel that they can handle an interview with an out- 
standing person and even with someone who’s failing, but they don’t 
know what to say to the man who is neither entirely satisfactory nor 
clearly failing. 


Suggestion: 
Here again, get his side of the story. The problem may not be as 
intangible as you think. 
How does he feel about the job? 
Is he happy in his work? 9 
What are his ideas for the future? at 
Since your own views may be vague, try to build your fet 
interview around his comments. 
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The Man Who Won't Talk 








Sometimes you find someone who just won’t open up. He answers 
direct questions in a few words, but he does not enter into the conver- 
sation freely, even when he’s encouraged. 


Why is he unresponsive? = e? 

> Is he nervous? at 

> Is he angry but restraining himself? & Zo 

> Is this just his nature? L (/ 
a 


Suggestion: 

Try to find anything he will talk about, even if it is not related to the 
interview. Watch for any flickers of interest in what you are saying, and 
get him to talk about that. 











(The Man Who Won't Talk—Continued) 

After he’s begun talking about some subject, he may turn more 
freely to the subject at hand. 

Ask his opinion about something. 

Show special interest in what he says. 

Be generous in complimenting him on what he has done well. 

Review the reasons for the discussion and see if he disagrees with 
any part of the program. 

Be friendly. 

Don’t try to accomplish too much in one dis- 
cussion. Make a reasonable effort, then set 
date for another meeting. 
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The Angry Man 


Occasionally a man will get angry. Some people can’t stand even 
constructive suggestions and may become angry even at a tactful ap- 
proach. 


Suggestion: 

Don’t add fuel to the fire. 

Let him get it off his chest. 

If you argue, or show your authority, or become angry yourself, 
you may come out the victor in your own eyes, but it’s not ge to 
change the other person’s attitude or bring about 
improvement. & 

Be a good listener. Sit?” 


Aix 














(The Angry Man—Continued) 


Beneath his words may lie feelings of insecurity, disappointment, 
resentment, or prejudice. He may not talk about these directly, but 
if you remain calm and don’t get emotionally involved yourself, you 
are in a much better position to understand his feelings and to help 
him. 

When he calms down, be sure he understands that you won’t hold 
this against him. (Go out of your way to show it in the next few days). 


Don’t expect to accomplish everything in one sitting. Try to set up 
another discussion soon. He may be ready to talk more reasonably 
next time. 
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The Man Who Agrees Too Quickly 








Some men agree almost instantly in order to avoid emphasis on the 
need for improvement. Some do it to avoid criticism. And some agree too 
quickly because they don’t understand what you are driving at, or because 
they are keeping their disagreement covered up. 


Suggestion: 

First make sure the man’s agreement is sincere. If it is, strongly 
emphasize what the man is to do about improvement. 

You'll probably need to make direct suggestions about necessary 
steps for improvement. 


Outline clearly how you intend to follow up on these plans. Close 
attention may be the very thing he needs. 





The Older Person 


The older person deserves especially considerate treatment. Do not 
assume there is nothing to talk about just because he has been around 








many years. 

The older person is probably not too concerned about promotion 
and transfer, but very much concerned about his ability to hold his 
present status. His ambitions may be more modest than a younger per- 
son’s, but his worries may be greater. 


Suggestion: 

The older person whose work is good often needs reassurance. More 
often than people realize, his pride has been hurt as younger people 
have moved up with him or past him. He will therefore be highly ap- 
preciative of recognition of his skill and judgment. But he may have 
difficulty expressing himself and may feel reluctant about opening up, 
especially to a younger person. He may be cautious and skeptical. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(The Older Person—Continued) 


The big problem may be to get at his true feelings and to set his 
unjustified fears at rest. If you can do so honestly, go out of your way 
to give him encouragement. 

If he is nearing retirement, particularly if he is 60 or over, find out: 

> What his attitude is toward retirement 

> If he is making plans 

> If he is facing up to the future realistically. 

Discuss these frankly and helpfully so he will understand and make 
full use of company benefits available to him. 














The Man Who Wants Too Much 


Some employees may expect commendation to result in an immedi- 
ate raise or promotion, or may otherwise overemphasize direct rewards. 


Suggestion: 

Remind the man that raises are given for real merit and at reason- 
able intervals. If he wants immediate promotion, point out that pro- 
motions are given to the best-qualified men as openings occur. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(The Man Who Wants Too Much—Continued) 


Outline the need for his qualifying himself for promotion. 

Make sure he understands that it may be some time before an open- 
ing occurs, and that you are making no promises. 

If he deserves a reward that you are unable to give, lay your cards 
on the table. Give him a realistic picture of his prospects. 

(If too many people in your group seem overconcerned about these 
tangible rewards, examine your own practices. Check to see if you 
have been fair with your people or if you have been stressing advance- 
ment and promotion too much.) 


wee 





The Man Who Wants to Quit 











Sometimes, during an interview, you discover that the man wants 
to quit. This can be a serious problem. 


Suggestion: 

Find out why he wants to quit. Maybe all he needs is a chance to 
get a few things off his chest. 

On the other hand, if he has a valid complaint, perhaps you can 
correct it. 

Don’t be afraid to tell him that you want him to stay. Some em- 
ployees talk about leaving the company because they are not sure they 
are wanted or where they stand. 
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The Man Who Wants to Improve 


If the interview has been well handled, the most common reaction 
should be a desire to improve. 





The employee may be genuinely surprised at some of your opinions 
about his performance, but he should be positive and friendly, rather 
than defensive and antagonistic. 

He should be interested in your advice about how he can improve 
and grow. 


His reaction and your ability to help him will be a real satisfaction. 














How Are You Doing? 


One of the most important factors in an employee’s satisfaction, pro- 
ductivity, and development is the understanding, interest, and support 
of his supervisor. 

These “How-Am-I-Doing” talks do much to create a friendly rela- 
tionship in which problems can be easily discussed as they arise, and 
misunderstandings can be quickly corrected. 

Communications between an employee and his supervisor too often 
tend to be one way. “How-Am-I-Doing” talks stress two-way commu- 
nications—exchanging thoughts and comparing notes. This has great 
value in getting problems off the man’s mind and giving him satisfac- 
tion in his work. 

Everyone—employees and their supervisors—needs and can profit 
from “How-Am-I-Doing” talks. 

To be most effective, these talks should be held regularly—at least 
and preferably more often. 





once a year 











This is the last of three articles on appraisal interviews, beginning in the 
April issue of SM. 
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By Ernest Schleusener 


Find the hazard before it causes an accident. 


I A PLANT VISIT recently, I saw 
a shield being installed under 
an overhead power line. 


“We really needed it,” the plant 
superintendent said. “A man on a 
fork truck got a nasty shock last 
week.” 

But in the next building, a pipe- 
line with a leaky joint was dripping 
oil on the floor. This condition had 
gone uncorrected. Why? The an- 
swer was obvious—nobody had yet 
slipped and fallen on the oil spot. 

When there’s an accident, most 
people will investigate why it hap- 
pened, and take steps to elimi- 
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nate the hazard. This method of 
finding unsafe conditions is better 
than nothing, but it’s not good 
enough—it’s always one accident 
too late! The trick is to find the haz- 
ard before it causes an accident. 


Lasting results 

The Hazard-Awareness program 
presented here is a method for mak- 
ing not only the supervisor, but 
everyone in the department, aware 
of every potential hazard in his 
work area. This plan will create 
lasting interest—not just passing en- 
thusiasm—for the safety program. 





In plants and departments where 
Hazard Awareness has been tried, 
it has cut accidents as much as 30 
per cent—and the rate has stayed 
down. In an Atlanta, Georgia, plant, 
truck accidents, which had been ex- 
tremely frequent, have been reduced 
90 per cent. 

Most safety programs are effec- 
tive at the beginning, but the effects 
tend to wear off in time. New prob- 
lems and new workers distract at- 
tention from the program; interest 
wanes; and overfamiliarity causes 
laxness, which lets the accident 
rates creep up again. 

For lasting results, therefore, you 
need a program that not only gets 
cooperation at the start, but has 
built-in devices for continuing and 
increasing employees’ interest. 

There are two main ways to keep 
people interested: first, reminding 
them; and second, getting them in- 
volved. Both of these methods are 
used in the Hazard-Awareness plan. 
The program is centered around a 
reminder that is always in sight: a 
chart, posted at each work area, 
pointing out potential hazards. And 
this chart is made up, not by man- 
agement nor the safety engineer, 
but by the employees themselves. 


The key to success 

Why is participation the key to 
the success of a safety program? In 
the first place, participation builds 
responsibility. Everyone is basically 
interested in his own safety. If a 
worker realizes that he can help to 


insure his own safety, he will be 
willing to work actively toward this 
end. And when he is in on the plan 
from the beginning, he will have a 
sense of responsibility for it. 

In the second place, management 
simply cannot be aware of every 
safety hazard in the plant. The per- 
son closest to the job is the one who 
can most easily find out specifically 
what hazards exist in his own work 
area, and what he can do to mini- 
mize them. 

Even if top management did 
know of every single unsafe con- 
dition, and if it commanded workers 
to avoid accidents, success would 
not be guaranteed. You just can’t 
dictate interest—in safety or in any- 
thing else. The supervisor or top 
management can and should warn 
employees about safety hazards, 
post signs, and make rules. But this 
will not take the place of a program 
that employees have worked out 
themselves, for their own benefit. 


Concentrate on specifics 

Another reason that Hazard- 
Awareness charts are successful is 
that they concentrate on specifics. 
They point out particular risks that 
mean something to each employee, 
rather than supplying a list of gen- 
eral cautions, which may or may 
not be meaningful to everyone. 

The measure of success of a safe- 
ty program is whether or not it 
works. The first year the Hazard- 
Awareness program was tried at a 
steel company in Connecticut, it re- 
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sulted in a tremendous cut in acci- 
dent rates and compensation costs 
at a time that more accidents 
could have been expected, since 
the company was in the throes of 
heavy turnover and new hiring. 


Setting up the program 


When you’re ready to set up your 
Hazard-Awareness program, begin 
with one small group, selected from 
a single work area. It’s best to feel 
your way slowly, with a pilot group. 
Later you can extend the program 
throughout the department, - still 
keeping the groups small for best 
results. 

When you’ve got your group to- 
gether, explain the program to them. 
Point out the need for an effective, 
continuous plan that will help every 
individual in the department to 
avoid accidents. 


Give as much responsibility as 
you can to the members of the 
group. Once you’ve explained the 
program to them and started them 
off on their charts, your role should 
be mainly that of a guide. It’s a 
good idea to have them elect a 
leader to coordinate their ideas, 
schedule meetings, and keep things 
running smoothly. When the charts 
have been completed, he—and, per- 
haps, one or two other group mem- 
bers—can submit them to you for 
approval. But the chief responsibil- 
ity for making the program work 
must be in the hands of every em- 
ployee. 

Making out the charts 

Now you're ready to make out 
the charts. As the example on pages 
32 and 33 shows, they should be 
divided into two sections, with major 





hazard awareness: 


Organizes pilot group 


Follows through 


arm 


The Supervisor’s Role in Hazard Awareness 


The key to the success of the Hazard-Awareness program is 
that all employees participate in it. But someone has to start it off, 
and see that it runs smoothly and continuously. That’s where the 
supervisor comes in. Here are the many roles he must play in 


|. Motivates, acts as catalyst 


Explains how the system operates. 
Helps set up the procedure; then guides it 


Spreads the plan to the rest of the department 
Gives the plan continuity—and, if necessary, a shot in the 
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hazards at the top and minor haz- 
ards at the bottom. 

Major hazards are those that 
would cause lost time in case of an 
accident. (Accidents are classified 
by their severity, rather than their 
frequency. ) 

Minor hazards are those that 
would cause discomfort, but no lost 
time, if an accident occurred. Acci- 
dents caused by minor hazards in- 
clude damage to material things— 
for instance, shoes, clothing, or 
equipment. 

When you’re considering hazards, 
don’t overlook materials-handling 
accidents, as well as those that could 
take place within an employee’s 
work area. 

Now ask each person in the group 
what the hazards are in his job. 
Stress the point that he should list 


not only the hazards that have al- 
ready resulted in accidents, but the 
potential hazards. It might help to 
suggest that each man take a look 


around his work area, to check 
each potential danger spot: ma- 
chines with moving parts and cut- 
ting edges, electrical wiring, any 
area in which strong chemicals or 
hot liquids are used, oil spots on 
floors, fixtures that could fall from 
walls and ceilings, grinding wheels 
that could fly off or send particles 
flying, obstructions (like pallets) 
that an employee could bump 
against or trip over. As each hazard 
is brought up before the members 
of the group, they should decide 
if it is a major or a minor hazard. 


If it is borderline, designate it as 
a major hazard. 

Each member of the group should 
now rough out a chart for his work 
area. (His work area might include a 
single machine, a group of machines, 
or part of a large machine.) Check 
every two or three days with each 
person who’s working on a chart to 
see how he is progressing. Give him 
any help he might need. Later, 
when you spread the plan through 
the department, you might have the 
group leaders take over this func- 
tion. 


Finishing the charts 


When the charts are completed, 
meet with the group leader and, 
perhaps, two or three employees 
in the group. Review all the forms 
to polish up the wording, and to see 
that each hazard is in its proper 
category. You may also think of 
other hazards that should be added. 

You will find that some hazards 
are common to all the jobs in a par- 
ticular area; they should appear on 
each chart, in the same form. Also, 
when jobs are exactly alike and 
have the same hazards, with no var- 
iations, a standardized chart can be 
useful. 

After you and the group have 
agreed on the charts, review them 
individually with each person who 
made one out. When the charts 
have been perfected, and everyone 
involved is satisfied with them, they 
are ready to be reproduced. 

The manner of reproduction isn’t 
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important—it can be done simply 
and cheaply by mimeograph, Multi- 
lith, or Ditto. Be sure, however, 
that the chart is legible and that the 
writing is big enough for the worker 
to see from his working position. 
It’s also a good idea to use black ink, 
which resists fading. 


Placing the chart 

When you're ready to place the 
charts in their permanent positions, 
consult each employee who will be 
using them. He’ll know better than 
anyone the best position for his own 
chart. 

Place the chart in a strategic lo- 
cation, clearly visible to the em- 
ployee. Keep it where it will be at 
the eye level of the employee when 
he is in his normal working posi- 
tion. 

A chart that is poorly placed 
loses its value in promoting safety. 
If the employee moves around 
within his work area, so that the 
chart is not in constant view, place 
two or three charts around the area. 
A plastic envelope will protect the 
chart and keep it clean; it also 
serves as a frame in which to hang 
it up. 

Whenever a chart becomes dam- 
aged, replace it and its container 
immediately, or your program may 
lose its effect. 


Spread the plan 


When you complete one area 
with your pilot group, you are 
ready to spread the plan further. It 
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shouldn’t take more than two or 
three months to cover the entire 
department. The experience you 
have gained with the first group will 
help you to make improvements in 
your charts—and in your working 
methods. As you go on from group 
to group, ask either a group leader 
or someone who has been particu- 
larly cooperative from the previous 
group to help explain the plan. 
The more involved people become 
in the program, the more interested 
they will be in promoting it. 

Using previously completed 
charts as examples, point out to the 
new members of the group that 
some hazards may be similar, but 
that others are special for that 
group. 

If you should run into someone 
who doesn’t want to make out a 
chart, don’t worry about it—and, 
above all, don’t press the issue. Just 
continue on until all the charts are 
completed. Then go back to the 
person who hasn’t made out a chart 
(although, by then, when he has 
seen everyone else making one, he 
may have changed his mind). Be as 
tactful as possible; as a last resort, 
sit down with him and help him 
make out his chart. But remember 
that the program is most valuable 
when everyone works actively for it. 


Common-use charts 


When everyone has made up a 
chart for his own work area, it’s 
time to look at areas that everyone 
in the department uses: In an of- 











SAFETY CUTS COSTS! 
Here are some of the costs a 
Hazard-Awareness program can 
save: 
1. Costly interruptions of pro- 
duction 
. Compensation and _ insur- 
ance costs 
. Slow operation when work- 
ers are overcautious 
. Money spent unnecessarily 
to remove hazards 
. The supervisor's time 














fice, it might be a paper cutter or 
an envelope sealer; in a plant, a 
pedestal grinder or a hoist. 

To make out these charts, work 
with a committee of group leaders 


or members chosen from the various 
groups in your department. In that 
way, the people who make up the 
charts will feel the responsibility 
for safety more personally. 

In a screw-machine department, 
it was found that the majority of 
accidents were injuries to the eyes, 
caused by a pedestal grinder. The 
equipment wasn’t in top safety con- 
dition. The grinding wheels were 
badly dressed; the eye guard was 
so badly pitted, and so heavily 
covered with grinder dust, that no 
one was using it. 

The previous year this grinder 
alone had caused 73 eye accidents. 
True, no one had lost his sight; but 
when the frequency is so high, the 


potential severity could be a serious 
matter. 

After the group made a Hazard- 
Awareness chart for the grinder, the 
unsafe conditions were corrected 
and eye accidents dropped to under 
ten for the following year. Not only 
did the employees keep the grinder 
in good condition; they were also 
quick to criticize anyone who didn’t 
use eye protection when he was 
working at the machine. 


Charts for visitors 

Safety hazards don’t endanger 
only the people who regularly work 
in the department; they threaten 
visitors to an area as well. There- 
fore, special charts should be made 
so that visitors can be aware of the 
hazards as soon as they enter the 
department. Again, select—or have 
the department elect—a group to 
make these up. The charts should 
be like the others, but larger, since 
they have to be immediately visible 
from a greater distance. 


Following through 


Starting the program takes the 
most push; it takes a lot less effort 
to keep it going. But that doesn’t 
mean that you can expect it to con- 
tinue automatically. If you leave it 
to run under its own steam, you may 
find that it gradually disintegrates. 

There are several ways to keep 
the Hazard-Awareness program dy- 
namic. One is to pull the chart down 
whenever an accident happens. As 
soon as possible, have the group 
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HAZARD-AW: 
(as prepared by em 





MAJOR HAZARDS (and how to avoid them) 


DRILL SPINNING WORK; WORK STRIKING 
(Secure work mechanically, especial 


DRILL BREAKING AND FLYING AGAINST C 
(Keep drill sharp, feed at proper s 


FLYING CHIPS STRIKING EYES 
(Keep eye shield in place) 


OPERATOR OR CLOTHING BECOMING ENTAN 
(Keep everything clear from drill wv 
irregularity; don't wear loose clot 





MINOR HAZARDS (and how to avoid them) 


FLYING CHIPS BURNING SKIN 
(Keep arms covered, use chip guard 


NICKING FINGERS ON SHARP EDGES 
(Use brush--not hands or rag--to cl 


TEARING CLOTHING 
(Keep clothes away from drill durin 
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review it to see what went wrong. 

Had the potential hazard been 
spotted and recorded on the chart? 
If not, why not? If so, where was the 
slip-up? Was the chart visible 
where it was needed? If it was, was 
there a reason that the employee 
couldn’t heed the warning? 

If several accidents occur in one 
area, reprint the chart on red pa- 
per, so that it stands out. Leave the 
red chart up for a prescribed pe- 
riod, or until there have been no 
accidents in the area for, say, six 
months or a year. 

Another good idea, in areas 
where there have been no accidents 
for a long time, is to replace the 
charts in those areas with green 
charts. This gives employees the in- 
centive of recognition for a good 
record, and, at the same time, va- 
ries the chart. That way, people 
don’t get so used to their charts that 
they no longer notice them. 


Eliminating hazards 

So far, all your efforts have been 
directed toward making people 
aware of hazards, so that they can 
try to avoid them. But not all haz- 
ards are “built in” to your operation; 
some can be eliminated. The best 
way to find out is to check your 
Hazard-Awareness_ charts. Elimi- 
nating hazards can be expensive. 
But because of its emphasis on par- 
ticipation, the Hazard-Awareness 
program allows you to spend your 
safety dollars where they will be 
most effective. 
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Management often spends a great 
deal of money to eliminate a haz- 
ard when the employees themselves 
could probably find a way to take 
care of it very cheaply. In one com- 
pany recently, an appropriation of 
$3000 had been recommended to 
move a heavily traveled stairway 
that ended in a dangerous spot. It 
was suggested instead that manage- 
ment ask the people who used the 
stairs to find a cheaper solution. 
The group thought it over and came 
up with the answer: a rail, costing 
just $35, installed at the bottom of 
the stairway. When people left the 
stairway, they had to walk parallel 
with the rail, which kept them away 
from the hazard. The accident rate 
was cut, and the company saved a 
possible $2965!* 

Given the opportunity and the 
responsibility, groups of employees 
will take pride in finding ways to 
eliminate major hazards, or at least 
change them to minor hazards at a 
minimum cost. When they them- 
selves have suggested safety equip- 
ment, they will tend to use it will- 
ingly and carefully. 

Here are some ideas to spur sug- 
gestions for eliminating hazards: 

1. Study red-chart areas (those 
where accidents occur fre- 
quently). 

Study all charts to see how 
many hazards can be elimi- 


* For further tips on how employees can 
promote safety simply and inexpensive- 
ly, see Employee Inventions Score for 
Safety, in SM, October, 1959. 





nated, allocating a certain 
amount of money for the 
whole project. 

. Appoint a group to study all 
charts, to recommend what 
hazards can be eliminated, 
how it should be done, and 
how much it would cost. 

. Periodically request a small 
amount of money to help 
eliminate hazards if high fre- 
quency or severity is likely. 


Don’t go it alone 


The Hazard-Awareness program 
enables the supervisor to improve 
his department’s safety record con- 
tinually, working within the frame- 
work of the company’s safety pro- 
gram. If your company has a safety 
department or a safety director, you 
will benefit by working closely with 
him in your MHazard-Awareness 
program. He can help you get the 
program under way and keep it go- 
ing. 

The main goal of any safety 
program is, of course, to eliminate 


injuries. The Hazard-Awareness 
program can also save your depart- 
ment and the company a consider- 
able amount of money. Here’s how: 

1) Naturally, when accidents are 
cut, compensation costs are saved. 
2) With fewer accidents, produc- 
tivity can continue without costly 
interruptions. 3) Money that might 
be spent unnecessarily to eliminate 
hazards can be saved when the peo- 
ple on the job propose simpler, 
better solutions. 4) When people 
are unsure of what the hazards are, 
they may work overcautiously, and, 
therefore, more slowly. When they 
know what the hazards are and 
have taken steps to avoid them, 
they can work at normal speed. 5) 
When employees administer their 
own program, they save the super- 
visor’s time, and free him for more 
productive work. 


This is the fifth in a series of arti- 
cles on cost reduction. Part 6, com- 
ing next month, will discuss cutting 
costs with work simplification. 


Big Wheel in the Plant 


FEET MAY BE GOING out of style. Instead of walking to the far cor- 
ners of the plant, tomorrow’s worker may hop on a motorized 
scooter. The “skeeter,’ designed by Louis Richards, a student at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, uses only three ounces of fuel for 
a ten-minute run. An aluminum platform and the engine (model- 
airplane type) are mounted over roller-skate wheels. To start the 
engine, the rider places one foot on the platform and pushes off with 
the other. Once the skeeter is under way, the handle steadies the 
rider, who simply leans in the desired direction to steer. 


—Factory, February, 1960 
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Every month, 
have faced. 


As you consider each case, 
reasoning, your decisions. 


friends. 
problem. 





LET’S GET DOWN TO 
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SM presents true stories of ——, situations supervisors 


How would you solve these problems? 
you might jot down your questions, 


Or, discuss the cases with a group of people—fellow supervisors, family, 
You'll find that each person has his own way of looking at the 
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THAT TURNED 








L FIELDS, supervisor of the mold- 
i \ ing department at Siena Plas- 
Nick 


tics, called to his assistant, 
Austen. 

“Hey, Nick—got a minute? I'd 
like to finish up the vacation sched- 
ules with you. I’ve got to turn them 
in Friday.” 

“Sure, Al,” 
right there.” 

“I think we’ve got them pretty 
well squared away,” Al began as 
Nick pulled up a chair. “Most of the 
men are set now, except for Baines 
and Hovick, and I think Hovick will 
be willing to take the first two weeks 
in August so Baines can have the 
time he wants in July.” 

“That’s Al—now, 


Nick answered, “be 


swell, how 
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about you and me? Id like the fif- 
teenth of August to the twenty-sixth, 
and 

“Gosh, Nick, I’m sorry,” Al in- 
terrupted, “but that’s the time / 
want. The seventeenth is my folks’ 
fiftieth anniversary, and the fam- 
ily’s planning to go out to the Coast 
for a big reunion.” 

“Are you kidding?’ Nick asked, 
astonished. “I’ve got to take the 
fifteenth! Jen and the kids and I are 
taking the cottage at the beach 
again, and we’ve already made a 
deposit on it.” 

“Well, Nick, couldn’t you switch 
your reservations? You can take any 
other time you want. It’s just those 
two weeks. 





“You know how it is at Seaside,” 
Nick persisted, ““They’re full up for 
the summer by Christmastime.” 

“Gee, Nick, I don’t know what to 
say. I'd be glad to put my vacation 
off ordinarily, but this is a big oc- 
casion—my parents’ golden anni- 
versary. The whole family’s going to 
be there from all over—relatives | 
haven’t seen for years—my brother 
from Seattle—my mother and fath- 
er are really excited . . .” 

“Yes, but what am / going to do?” 
Nick retorted, “We’ve had these 
reservations since last summer—l 
can’t lose my deposit!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before 
you paid the deposit? I knew about 
this anniversary thing then, and I 
could’ve steered you clear of that 
date.” 

“If you knew, why didn’t you tell 
me? I did the same thing last year, 
and you gave me the two weeks I 
wanted without any question. Any- 
way, since when did you care when 
you took your vacations?” Nick re- 
plied. “You’ve always chosen your 
time after everyone else—for the 
six years you’ve been supervisor of 
this department.” 


“I was glad to give you or the 
others first choice. But. . .” 

“That’s just it, Al.” Nick an- 
swered. “Since it’s always been that 
way, I figured that whatever time | 
wanted would be okay—that you’d 
work your vacation around it, the 
way you always have. And I’ve got 
to have the fifteenth this year.” 

“Well,” Al said slowly, “since 
you always have had first choice, 
don’t you think I should have my 
choice this time?” 

“Look, Al—I’ve got a week’s rent 
down on this place!” 

“Listen, Nick,” Al replied, “May- 
be I have been too much of a softie. 
But I’m the supervisor, and maybe 
it’s time I took advantage of it for a 
change. I’m putting myself down 
for the fifteenth.” 

Nick stood up and pushed back 
his chair. 

“Boy, I thought you were a good 
guy. Now you put me in a spot like 
this! Everybody around here 
thought you were regular—maybe 
they'll think different when they 
hear this.” 

Nick stalked out of the office. 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. If you were Al, what would you do now? 


__Change your plans. 


Offer to pay Nick’s deposit. 
Offer to help Nick get his deposit back. 
Let Nick stew in his own juice. 
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Call a meeting to counteract any rumors Nick may 
spread. 
Or what? 








Was Nick justified in taking Al’s flexibility for granted? 
Why or why not? 








What effect do you think this incident will have on Al’s 
relationship with Nick? (Give reasons) 








What do you think the work group’s reaction will be? Why? 





Can a supervisor ever afford to incur resentment? 





How can Al avoid situations like this in the future? 





Does your company have any rules or policies covering 
y J 2 
precedence in choosing vacation time? 











Win A Book! 


Send in your solutions to SM’s cases—or send your toughest, 
most interesting case—for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 


MENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author of each published case 
or solution a copy of Leadership on the Job: Guides to Good 
Supervision, the American Management Association’s handbook 
for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let's Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
than June 30. 
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Readers Discuss @-J\v B Cases 





month’s contributors. 





Here are readers’ discussions of previous cases. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 








The Case of The Purloined Pot Roast 
(April, page 35) 


Case synopsis: 


On his way to work Ted bought a pot roast, as he did every 
Friday morning. He stored it in the refrigerator compartment of 
the water cooler. You weren’t supposed to keep things there, but 
everybody did—and anyway Ted intended to take the pot roast 


home at noon. 


But Phil, Ted’s supervisor, asked him to work through the 
lunch hour to finish a rush job. That night, when Ted finally 
went to the water cooler for his pot roast, it was gone! 

Ted told Phil about it, but Phil reminded him that he wasn’t 
supposed to put anything in the water cooler. Ted persisted: “If 
I had been able to go home to lunch, I wouldn't have lost it. I 
think the company should pay for the pot roast.” 


What will Ted say to his wife? 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Phil did not handle the interview 
very well. 

Ted lost his roast because he 
gave up his noon hour to meet a 
deadline. All Ted can see is his 
missing roast, and he wonders what 
he can say to his wife when he 
comes home without the roast. 

Were I in Phil’s place, I would 
handle it this way: 

1. Lend Ted the money to get 
another roast. 


2. Go to my superiors. Tell them 
what happened and what I did 
about it. Try to get the company to 
go along. 

3. Try to trace the thief. 

4. Ask to have the rule about 
personal belongings republished and 
strictly enforced. 

My own company has eliminated 
this hazard by changing to water 
coolers with no refrigerated com- 
partments. 

—NICHOLAS MITRUS 
Link Aviation, Inc. 
Binghamton, New York 
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The company should pay 
TO THE EDITOR: 

I think that Phil was attentive, 
sympathetic, and considerate. 

But, out of consideration for 
Ted’s working through his lunch 
hour, and as a matter of good will, 
the company might reimburse him 
for his loss—as long as he won't in- 
sist on making up the lost time 
later, and will promise not to break 
the rule again. 

Here is our company’s policy as 
I understand it: 

1) Those that willfully break 
rules should be prepared to accept 
the consequences, since everyone is 
made aware of the rules. 

2) The company is liberal and 
fair minded, and it will compensate 
for any loss even if it is only par- 
tially responsible. 

3) Dishonesty is not tolerated. 
When evidence exists, thorough ef- 
forts are made to uncover it. 

—J.L. Burks 

Southern California Gas Company 

Los Angeles, California 


Conflicting 
(March, page 41) 





Department foremen at A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., in Freehold, 
New Jersey, were asked by higher 
management to comment on. this 
case. The result was a stimulating 
group of replies, which follow: 
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Enforce policy—or look weak 


TO THE EDITOR: 

This should be an excellent op- 
portunity for Phil to begin enforc- 
ing the company policy of not 
storing foods in the water-cooler 
compartment. 

Phil’s first remarks were friendly, 
agreeable, and properly followed 
with a statement of company pol- 
icy. He might offer to post a bul- 
letin-board notice asking that the 
“individual who accidentally took 
the wrong package” return it to 
make restitution for his mistake. 

Offering overtime to make up for 
his loss might appease Ted; but it’s 
unlikely that he will work enthusi- 
astically through future lunch hours. 

Phil should exercise tact and 
leadership by enforcing policy, or 
else he will be considered a weak 
supervisor. 

—EpwarpD J. PETERS 

Supervisory Management Analyst 

United States Marine Corps 
Supply Center 
Barstow, California 


Personalities 


Confidence regained 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Nervousness and anxiety about 
his new job were apparently the 
reasons Jim talked so much on his 
first day at work. Talking seems to 
be a means of releasing tension for 
some people. 





I believe Jim resented the trans- 
fer. I find that workers often seem 
reluctant about changes of this sort. 
There are exceptions, of course, es- 
pecially when there is a monetary 
reward, or improved working con- 
ditions. Normally, though, a worker 
seems to like to stay put. 

Pete could have been more tact- 
ful. Instead of telling Jim how dif- 
ferent his new job was from his old 
one, he could have complimented 
him on the work he had already 
done. . . . Pete did nothing to help 
guide the new employee in his new 
surroundings. 

He should try to regain Jim’s 
confidence and benefit by anything 
Jim might have to offer. After all, 
Jim had worked in another depart- 
ment for quite a period of time, and 
must have shown some merit. I feel 


he would not have been kept on his 
former job if he had not proved his 
worth. Pete may have had an ineffi- 
cient department to start with—and 
may have feared a man of Jim’s 
caliber. 


—WARREN ERRICKSON 
Karagheusian 


A new broom 


TO THE EDITOR: 

This was a new department to 
Jim, and, like a new broom, he 
may have wanted to sweep clean. 
He also may have resented moving 
from his other job. 

But he was also a wise guy. The 
fact that his hat peak was pushed 
back is, in my opinion, a character- 
istic of a know-it-all. 


Pete could not have avoided 
hearing the locker-room conversa- 
tion, but he should have said noth- 
ing at the time. What he said gave 
Jim a chance to express his opinion 
in front of the other men, and they, 
in turn, helped blow up his ego. The 
other men probably repeated their 
versions of the matter—and you 
can bet they weren’t like Jim’s and 
Pete’s conversation. 

If I were Pete, I would have a 
long talk with Jim, telling him he 
was needed and that his transfer 
was really a promotion. I would 
have said that if his suggestions could 
be used, we would use them. 


—CHARLES E. WHITE 
Karagheusian 


Encourage criticism 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Jim was not riding Pete, and he 
was not resentful over the transfer. 
It is obvious that Pete did not want 
Jim in his department, because on 
the first day, Pete was sarcastic in 
the way he greeted Jim, causing him 
to defend his ability. The only way 
he could fight back was to show 
Pete immediately that there were a 
lot of things in his department that 
needed attention. 

In my department, I encourage 
and accept criticism of myself or the 
way I do things. I find that the peo- 
ple who help me the most are those 
who tell me where I am wrong. 

Pete should have welcomed Jim 
in his office the first day he started 
his new job, saying something like: 
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“Welcome to the department, Jim. 
It’s certainly swell to have a good 
pressman like you around.” Right 
then, Pete should have encouraged 
him to speak up when he had new 
ideas. 
—WILLIAM TELA 
Karagheusian 


A time-honored custom 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It is quite possible that Jim was 
merely trying to impress Pete with 
his knowledge of machine-shop 


practices, and in this way to gain 
recognition from his foreman. . 
Pete should have ignored the sit- 
uation in the lunchroom. By calling 
Jim on it, he made an issue of it 
from which he cannot gracefully re- 


treat. 

Pete embarrassed Jim in front of 
his fellow workers. This is a bitter 
pill for Jim to swallow. It may also 
discourage the rest of the men in 
the department from making sug- 
gestions. The grapevine will surely 
spread a version, true or distorted, 
of the incident. 

Criticizing the boss and the com- 
pany is a time-honored American 
custom, and should be treated as 
such. While I would not take the 
criticism wholly to heart, it might be 
a good idea to sift through it and 
see if some of it was justified. 

The only thing Pete can do now 
is to call Jim in and try to recon- 
cile their differences. He should tell 
Jim that he is going to forget the 
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luncheon incident, and that he 
hopes Jim will, also. He should 
make it clear that he will not hold 
this against Jim in the future. Pete 
should also ask that when Jim has 
suggestions in the future, he should 
discuss them in the office—not on 
the shop floor. 
—JOHN J. TOON 
Karagheusian 


Iron out the problem 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Jim may have resented being 
transferred—or he may be just a 
loudmouth. Just how it should be 
handled depends on many other 
factors. Was it a promotion? Did it 
have any advantages over his form- 
er job? Did Jim have a right to his 
former job by any union-contract 
rights? 

Sometimes a good worker can be 
saved by the right transfer. Perhaps 
this was not the right transfer. The 
company actually had two new men 
instead of one. Why didn’t they keep 
Jim where he was and put the new 
employee in Pete’s department? 

If I were Pete, I would try to 
work out the problem and gain 
Jim’s confidence. If I found he was 
just a talker or a windbag, I would 
not want him in my department. On 
the other hand, if he really knew his 
job and was a good worker, I think 
we could gradually iron out our 
difficulties. 

—CLIFFORD CUSWORTH 
Karagheusian 





Didn’t Anybody Do It? 
(January, page 33) 


The three F’s 


TO THE EDITOR: 

This situation occurs in many of- 
fices. A man like John is charged 
with responsibility—but no author- 
ity to see that a job is done. 

In Paul’s position, I would have 
taken the blame; discussed the im- 
portance of the work; asked if any 
of the employees had a solution 
(sometimes theirs are the best); 
asked for a volunteer or volunteers 
to stay overtime with me to finish 
the job. It is far better for employees 
to know they are being asked to help 
out in a jam than to be told to do 
the job. 

Paul forgot the three F’s of being 
a good supervisor: Firmness, Fair- 
ness, and Friendliness. 

—RAYMOND E. TIGUE 
Farmers Insurance Group 
San Fernando, California 


Every day counts 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Let’s assume that each employee 
has been busy, including the super- 
visor. The supervisor should say: 
“Today has been a madhouse, 
hasn’t it? I know you're tired and 
have things to do after you get 
home, but these tickets, in a way, 
are our pay checks. They must be 
processed and it’s our job to get 
them out. If I goofed, I surely didn’t 
intend to. So let’s get them out. If 


we fly at them we can do the job in 
40 minutes. I not only appreciate 
your help, but I need it. If you have 
an idea how we can avoid this 
kind of thing in the future, please 
talk it over with me.” 

To back up this approach, the 
supervisor’s everyday dealings with 
the employees should be such that 
they will know that he is honest, 
and that he means every word he 
says. 

—RoBERT H. DENNING 
Boulder City, Nevada 


Make it clear 


TO THE EDITOR: 
The case shows up well what 
can happen when a supervisor fails 


to specify clearly what the job is 
and who should do it. 


The supervisor should have 
called his group together and ex- 
plained to them the nature of the 
job to be done and the time limit. 
Depending on the work load and 
ability of the individuals, he might 
then have assigned the job to one 
of them as first priority, to be fin- 
ished by quitting time—or on over- 
time if necessary. 

He should have explained the situ- 
ation to his staff and made arrange- 
ments for one or more to work over- 
time, well in advance of quitting time 
so that they might make personal ar- 
rangements. 

Presumably, the supervisor is 
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reasonably good at his job, but cir- 
cumstances caused him to forget 
this rush job until the last minute. 
His staff would have rallied behind 
him if he had explained the situa- 
tion and requested their coopera- 
tion. Most people are willing to put 
forth extra effort on behalf of their 
team, if they are made to feel a part 
of it and are aware of the difficulties. 
—EMERSON C. STEWART 
Co-ordinator 

Engineering Projects and Services 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Take a break 


TO THE EDITOR: 

When Paul realized the negative 
reaction of his group, he might 
have attempted to enlist the group 
as a unit in solving the problem. 

Specifically, he might have said, 
“We cannot leave this work undone 
and I’m open to any ideas from 
anyone.” If no one answered, Paul 
could have asked each member in- 
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dividually, “John, how can we, and 
that includes myself, get this job 
done on time?” If silence still per- 
sisted, then Paul could say, “Very 
well, let’s have a short coffee break; 
then we'll all return and plunge 
into the job together.” 

Even though it’s quitting time, a 
short break will permit a break of 
tensions, and will help to overcome 
group resistance in a different at- 
mosphere. 

We do this whenever there 
is an hour of overtime to be worked, 
and we find that our people pro- 
duce more in the remaining 50 
minutes than in the whole 60 min- 
utes without a break. 

In this way, no one person would 
be the scapegoat. Paul would have 
increased his acceptance as a super- 
visor, and improved the morale of 
his group. 

—J. E. GAMACHE 
Personnel Manager 
Colonial Provision Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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VACATIONS 


From a saddle trip in the Rockies 
to a stay on a tropical island, 


there’s an unusual vacation for you. 


RE YOU LOOKING forward to 
A your vacation this year—or 
are you in a vacation rut? For many 
families, vacations become such a 
familiar routine that everyone knows 
exactly what to expect. They can be 
enjoyable, but they may have lost 
a lot of their freshness. 

How about a vacation from your 
usual vacation? A sharp break with 
the familiar can be stimulating and 
rewarding—and it’s a good way to 
offset your daily routines. 

Here are some facts about off- 
beat vacations—what you can ex- 
pect to get out of them and approx- 
imately how much they will cost. 
What’s offbeat for one vacationer 


may be old stuff to another, of 
course. But it’s a safe bet that some 
of these ideas will be new to you. 
One of them may have just the 
ingredients that could make your 
vacation memorable. 


Over the bounding main 

Let’s start out with a look at 
some unusual vacations on water. 
Consider, for instance, a cruise on a 
freighter. Many short trips are of- 
fered to attractive places. And you 
won't be roughing it. A typical pas- 
senger-carrying freighter provides 
large, comfortable cabins with pri- 
vate bath. All cabins are amidshi,< 
and outside (advantages for which 
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you would pay premium rates on a 
passenger ship), and some are air 
conditioned. You'll find good food 
and service, public rooms for loung- 
ing and games, and possibly a swim- 
ming pool. 

On a freighter cruise, informality 
is the keynote. The ship is yours to 


For further details about freight- 
er cruises, read: 

Travel Routes Around the World 
Comprehensive listings of both 
ocean and fresh-water cruises. 
Available for $1.00 from Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


roam at will: You can stick your 
head into the engine room, ask 
questions of the crew, or chat with 
the captain on the bridge. You may 
visit exotic, out-of-the-way ports 
that passenger liners never touch. 

What you won’t find is dressing 
up, elaborate menus, and organized 
entertainment. Entertainment on 
freighters is strictly do-it-yourself. 
It’s a good idea to bring along read- 
ing matter and any games you and 
your family enjoy. 

One caution: A freighter carries 
no more than 12 passengers—so 
you take your chances on the com- 
panionability of your fellow passen- 
gers, ship’s officers, and crew. 

Another caution: On a freighter, 
cargo is king. A ship scheduled to 
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stay in port one day may have to lay 
over for three because of delays in 
cargo loading. This can give you ex- 
tra time for sightseeing, but it also 
means that you should allow a mar- 
gin for delay in your vacation 
schedule. 

How about cost? On long cruises, 
you can save a lot by going on a 
freighter. For example, a 50-day 
freighter cruise to Mediterranean 
ports on a Norwegian cargo ship 
costs $730. A 41-day cruise to the 
same area aboard a U.S. passenger 
ship costs $1,120. 

Here are some examples of shorter 
cruises—less of a bargain, perhaps, 
but equally interesting: New York 
to Honduras, 11-12 days, $300-400; 
New York or Baltimore to West In- 
dian or Central American ports, 15 
days, from $365; New Orleans to 
Puerto Rico, 12 days, $230-245; 
Mobile to Trinidad, 14 days, $350. 


If you like sailing 

How about a cruise aboard an 
old-fashioned Yankee three-masted 
coasting schooner? A _ schooner 
cruise up and down the Maine coast 
fills the bill if you’re looking for a 
relaxing vacation with a touch of 
nostalgia. It costs only from $92 to 
$115 for a six-day cruise. 

You don’t have to do anything 
but loaf on a windjammer cruise, 
but you can take a trick at the 
wheel or lend a hand at catting the 
anchor. Accommodations are simple 
but comfortable. 


Tides and winds decide what 





harbor the schooner will anchor in 
each night—perhaps Owl’s Head 
Light, Eggemoggin Reach, Isle au 
Haut (where Captain Kidd lay in 
wait for heavy-laden merchant ves- 
sels). Most of the cruises include a 
lobster roast on an island: The lob- 
sters, right out of the water, are 
cooked over a driftwood fire. 

Passenger groups are almost 
completely made up of adults, al- 
though some ships will take children 
over 12. 


For information about windjam- 
mer cruises, river boats, and 
houseboats, check the follow- 
ing: 

Travel sections of major news- 
papers 

Travel magazines 

Travel agencies 


Cruising down the river 


You don’t even have to get to salt 
water to enjoy a cruise. Despite the 


eclipse of river boats and lake 
steamers, you can still take intrigu- 
ing voyages on North America’s 
fresh-water highways. 

There’s still one paddle-wheel 
steamer going: the “Delta Queen” 
(authentic except for air condition- 
ing), which takes a number of dif- 
ferent trips out of Cincinnati every 
summer—from a 20-day cruise to 
St. Paul to occasional weekend 
cruises. Costs run from $63 for a 
weekend to about $340 for the long- 
est voyage. 


Moving north, there’s the 6-day 
journey of the Canada Steamship 
Lines’ S.S. “Richelieu,” from Mont- 
real up the St. Lawrence to the 
Saguenay River and Canada’s old- 
est settlement, Tadoussac. Fares 
start at about $150. 

The S.S. “Kenora” takes weekly 
voyages through the scenic northern 
reaches of Canada’s Lake Winni- 
peg—with Mounties, Indians, and 
trappers among the passengers. The 
voyage starts each Saturday at Sel- 
kirk, Manitoba, and costs $75. 


Houseboats 

There’s hardly a man living who 
hasn’t envisioned himself as a skip- 
per at one time or another. You can 
make that dream come true, by 
renting a houseboat for a couple of 
weeks to cruise on one of our riv- 
ers or large lakes. 

A houseboat takes its own sweet 
time. Modestly powered by an out- 
board motor, it eases along at about 
six knots, with plenty of time for 
exploring shorelines, coves, and 
creeks. You can fish, swim, and sun- 
bathe—or you can tie up and go 
ashore for some sightseeing along 
the way. 

Houseboats have many of the 
comforts of home. On the Ohio 
River, one family of five rented a 
24-foot houseboat which had a main 
cabin with a picture window, fully 
equipped kitchen, bunk beds, 
clothes closet, and lavatory. For 
this they paid $110 a week for the 
entire family, and their other ex- 
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penses brought the total cost for ten 
days to only $250. 


Hosteling 


Perhaps you'd rather travel on 
solid ground. Car and motel are the 
combination the vast majority of 
Americans favor—and they have 
definite advantages. But there are 
other ways to enjoy a sightseeing 
vacation. 

One is to take a hostel trip by 
bicycle. The pace is ideal for travel- 
ing through interesting country: 
leisurely enough for you to absorb 
the scenery and talk to people, yet 
fast enough to make 30 miles a day 
without strain. 

Over 100 hostels in this country 
are affiliated with American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., a nonprofit service or- 
ganization. Mostly in the Northeast 
and the Far West, hostels are sim- 
ple country accommodations, usu- 
ally maintained by families next to 
their own homes. Each hostel has 


Information about hosteling is 
available from: 

American Youth Hostels, Inc. 

14 West 8 Street 

New York 11, N. Y. 


bunkrooms, a kitchen, and often a 
recreation room. Since sleeping is 
dormitory style, families must usu- 
ally split up, but a growing number 
of hostels have separate accommo- 
dations for families that want to stay 
together. 
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Hostels are definitely a bargain: 
Once you become a member of 
AYH, the overnight fee is only 75 
cents per person. A membership 
pass covering everyone in a family 
costs $7.00 a year. 

Hosteling is essentially camping 
with some of the rough edges taken 
off. Blankets are supplied, but the 
hosteler must have his own “sheet 
sleeping sack,” which can be bought 
cheaply through the AYH or made 
at home. Hostels provide cooking 
facilities, and each hosteler carries 
his own messkit. Lightweight bicy- 
cles can be rented at moderate rates 
in most hosteling areas. 

If you prefer to travel by car, you 
can still use AYH accommodations 
—but only if you stay at least two 
days at each hostel and refrain from 
using your car during your stay. 

One delightful bicycle trip—easy 
on the legs because the hostels are 
closely spaced—is through the 
Pennsylvania Dutch region between 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. Here 
you will find lush, beautifully main- 
tained farms, their barns brightly 
painted with hex signs, and Amish 
and Mennonite families somberly 
attired. 


Back to the wilderness 


Ever wonder what our country was 
like before the first white man ar- 
rived? You can find out for your- 
self by vacationing in one of the 80 
Wilderness Areas maintained by 
the government in our national for- 
ests. These areas are legally pro- 





tected from any encroachments of 
civilization, including roads, hotels, 
stores, resorts, summer homes, com- 
mercial timber cutting, and even 
developed campsites. If you want 
spectacular scenery, outdoor living, 
and a taste of vast, awe-inspiring 


For further information, read: 
The Handbook of Wilderness 
Travel 

By George and Iris Wells 
Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. 


solitude, a wilderness tour can give 
you a truly satisfying vacation. 
Wilderness tours include saddle 
trips, walking tours, canoe trips, and 
float trips. They all come in “pack- 


ages,” and arranging one is almost 
as easy as making a hotel reserva- 
tion. If you want to take a saddle 
trip, for example, you pay an over- 
all price for which the outfitter pro- 


vides food, horses, camp equip- 
ment, experienced guides, and most 
of the labor of setting up camp. 

Some wilderness tours are oper- 
ated by forestry-conservation asso- 
ciations on a nonprofit basis. They 
range from a 5-day hike near Lake 
Louise, Canada (about $40), to a 
12-day saddle trip through the Wind 
River Mountains and Bridger wil- 
derness of Wyoming (about $250). 
In most cases, you must join 
the sponsoring organization, which 
means a fee of $3 to $6. 

Other wilderness tours are oper- 


ated by professional outfitters. 
Here’s a sampling: a 10-day pack 
trip in the Great Smoky Mountains 
($170); a 6-day walking tour of 
the High Sierra Circuit in Yosemite 
National Park ($63); a 7-day canoe 
trip with guide on West Branch of 
the Penobscot in Maine ($100). 

If you want excitement, you'll 
enjoy float trips through fantastic 
gorges west of the Rockies. Shoot- 
ing the gorges is rugged but not 
dangerous—expert guides handle 
the specially built boats, and the 
worst you'll get is a drenching. You 
sleep ashore in tents, and the guides 
may lead hiking trips up feeder can- 
yons to ancient Indian dwellings or 
natural bridges. Trips range from a 
one-day outing to a month-long run 
down the Grand Canyon, and cost 
$15 to $30 a day. 

If the idea of “white water” 
alarms you, there are tamer float 
trips on the scenic rivers of the 
Ozarks. 


Follow your hobby 

Some families build their vaca- 
tions around hobbies or special in- 
terests, from shell collecting to spe- 
lunking (cave exploring). 

If you’re interested in handicrafts, 
you can see woodcarvers at work in 
Cordova, New Mexico, and in the 
Virginia and North Carolina high- 
lands; Spanish-American weavers 
around Chimayo, New Mexico; pot- 
tery at the Pigeon Forge Pottery in 
Tennessee; all types of crafts at an- 
nual fairs in Laconia, New Hamp- 
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shire, and Nashville, Indiana. These 
are only a few; you'll find more com- 
plete listings in magazines special- 
izing in crafts. 


Vacation with the arts 


Like music? From Bach to the 
blues, there’s a wide variety to 
choose from, much of it in attrac- 
tive outdoor settings. At Lenox, 
Massachusetts, the Boston Sym- 
phony gives its famous Tanglewood 
concerts every summer. Others are 
the annual music festival at Aspen, 
Colorado; summer opera at Cen- 
tral City, Colorado; Bach festivals at 
Berea, Ohio, and Carmel, California; 
the big jazz festival at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

If painting is your hobby, consid- 
er a tour of New England art col- 
onies. Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
is probably the best known and 
therefore swarming with visitors. 
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Less crowded are Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts; the two Rockports, one in 
Maine and one in Massachusetts, 
and Kennebunkport, Maine. Mov- 
ing westward, art lovers will find 
colonies in Saugatuck, Michigan, 
Nashville, Indiana, Taos, New Mex- 
ico, and Carmel, California. 

Theatre fans, of course, have a 
tremendous choice during the sum- 
mer. In many areas, you could visit 
a different summer theatre every 
night. There are also special drama 
festivals, such as the Shakespeare 
festivals at Stratford, Connecticut 
and at Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 


Ever been on a hayride? 


Instead of traveling, you may 
want to go somewhere and stay put. 
If you’re after relaxation and in- 
formality, a farm vacation could be 
your best bet. Over 200 working 
farms in different parts of the coun- 





try take in guests. For families with 
children, they offer two important 
advantages. First, there’s no prob- 
lem of entertaining the kids. They'll 
probably be so excited about milk- 
ing, haying, and other farm opera- 
tions that you couldn’t drag them 
away. Therefore, a farm vacation 
provides freedom for the parents. 
Children can often be left at the 
farm while you go off to a summer 
theatre, a round of golf, or a Satur- 
day-night square dance. And a farm 
vacation will put only a minor dent 
in your budget. The average rates 
are $35-40 a week per adult for 
room and meals, and $25 for chil- 
dren. 

Guest farms provide simple ac- 
commodations: comfortable bed- 
rooms with a bathroom shared by 


two or three couples. Food is down 
to earth, served family style with 


Interested in a farm vacation? 
Read: 

Farm Vacations and Holidays 
Lists and describes 203 farms, 
ranches, and rural inns, with 
rates. Available for 50 cents from 
Farm Vacations and Holidays, 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


home-baked bread, cake, and pies. 
Many farms will put up picnic 
lunches for day-long outings. 
What do you do on a guest farm? 
That’s up to you. You can spend 


all your time in a hammock or you 
can help with the haying or the plow- 
ing. 


Tourist in your own home town 


A stay-at-home vacation can be 
just as enjoyable as one spent away, 
if you give it some thought. If you 
can’t leave home this year, why not 
plan your activities as carefully as a 
travel itinerary? 

For example, have you ever 
thought about being a tourist at 
home? The familiar confession of 
the native New Yorker that he’s 
never been to the Statue of Liberty 
can probably be repeated all over 
the country. Try looking at your 
own area with the eyes of a newly 
arrived tourist and you'll probably 
be amazed at what you discover in 
the way of interesting people and 
places: Foreign restaurants, places 
of historical interest, unusual shops, 
summer concerts may have es- 
caped your attention if you’ve been 
taking your home town for granted. 

A stay-at-home vacation is also, 
of course, ideal for getting started 
on a family project that you haven’t 
been able to find time for: building 
a summer cottage, laying out a rock 
garden, or learning a new skill. But 
don’t use your vacation time for 
such a project unless it’s going to be 
fun. 

Or, perhaps, you’re staying home 
to save for a big vacation outside 
the country in a year or two. Why 
not start enjoying it this year—for 
instance, by studying the language 
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of one of the countries you'll be vis- 
iting? Foreign-language records will 
give you enough of a vocabulary to 
make your stay in a foreign country 
particularly rewarding. Knowing the 
history and habits of the people 
you're going to visit can also enrich 
a foreign vacation. 


On an island 


How about an island vacation? 
Islands, isolated from the main- 
stream of modern life, have man- 
aged to retain their individuality and 
historic traditions. One big benefit is 
that you can savor the exotic atmos- 
phere of foreign lands without ac- 
tually traveling very far. 

There’s no better example than 
St. Pierre et Miquelon, a group of 
three islands 12 miles off the coast 
of Newfoundland. The French tri- 
color still flies over these ragged is- 
lands, and technically you must 
have a passport to land (in prac- 
tice, nO passport is necessary—you 
can pay a $5.00 “fine’’). 

On St. Pierre, the visitor will find 
a-land much like Brittany, with 
French customs well preserved. 
Wine is served with all meals in the 
pensions that offer rooms and meals 
for about $5 a day per person. Fish- 
ing villages, silver-fox farms, and a 
century-old guillotine (no longer 
used) are some of the attractions for 
sightseers. For shoppers, there is a 
variety of French products at half 
of U.S. prices. 

Equally foreign in flavor is Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, only 
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600 miles from Boston. Here the 
prevailing traditions are Scottish, 
although there are also French ham- 
lets on the island. In remote villages, 
the people still speak Gaelic, wear 
kilts, and play bagpipes. The scen- 
ery is spectacular, and activities are 
primarily outdoors: hiking, fishing, 
swimming. You can drive right onto 
the island via a new causeway from 
Cape Porcupine on the Nova Scotia 
mainland. 

If you want to hobnob with the 
descendants of eighteenth-century 
pirates, head for Ocracoke Island 
off North Carolina. Blackbeard 
once made his headquarters on this 
sliver of an island with his seven 
wives, and today’s inhabitants still 
talk in Cockney accents. The island 
is ideal for swimming, fishing, sail- 
ing, and exploring. 


The Caribbean 


For a real foreign vacation on a 
domestic-vacation budget, investi- 
gate the Caribbean islands. These 
exotic islands have drawn more and 
more winter visitors in recent years. 
But rates drop sharply during the 
summer. 

The combined savings from low 
air-travel costs (from the eastern 
part of the U.S.) and summer bar- 
gain rates make it possible for you 
to enjoy a Caribbean vacation for 
no more than you might easily 
spend on one at home. Here’s a run- 
down of a few of the more attrac- 
tive bargains: 

Saint Martin: Largest of the three 





Netherlands Windward Islands, 
Saint Martin is shared by France 
and Holland. Though relatively 


undeveloped as a resort, it offers 
modern, attractive accommodations 
at summer rates of about $20 a day 
for two, including meals. The island 


Want to know more about the 
Caribbean? Read: 

Caribbean Vacationlands 
Available for $1.00 from Carib- 
bean Vacationlands, Box 1196, 
Winter Park, Florida. 


is fine for swimming, fishing, sailing, 
and horseback riding, though you 
won't find much organized enter- 
tainment. 

Aruba: A 69-square-mile Neth- 
erlands island off the coast of Vene- 
zuela, Aruba offers a bargain in dis- 
tance, since you can get there from 
New York forthe low round-trip 
air fare of $131. Besides its fine 
three-mile beach, Aruba has duty- 
free shopping bargains, a night club, 
and a gambling casino. 

Tobago: This is everyone’s idea 
of a tropical island paradise. Part of 
the British West Indies, Tobago has 
superb beaches shaded by coconut 
palms, lush tropical vegetation, and 
underseas reefs and gardens that 
provide unsurpassed snorkeling and 
spear fishing. Shopping and enter- 
tainment are at a minimum, but on 
colorful Trinidad, just a half hour’s 


plane ride away, there’s plenty of 
both. 

St. Croix: This island belongs to 
the United States along with the 
other two Virgin Islands, St. John 
and St. Thomas. It’s a charming, 
peaceful resort that is inexpensive to 
reach from the eastern U.S. (lowest 
round-trip fare: $117). As a free 
port, St. Croix offers luxury prod- 
ucts at low prices. 


Island hopping 


If you don’t want to spend all 
your time on one island, you can go 
in for island hopping, by plane or 
boat. Many airlines offer island- 
hopping itineraries for a single fare 
that saves a substantial amount of 
money. For a round-trip fare of 
$248, for example, BOAC includes 
Bermuda, San Juan, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barba- 
dos, Grenada, Trinidad, and To- 
bago. You're free to pick the islands 
you want to visit and the amount of 
time you want to spend on each, 
as long as you make the whole 
trip within 30 days. (The price in- 
cludes only air fare.) 

Some travel agencies that put to- 
gether their own island-hopping itin- 
eraries offer attractive bargains. 


Why not charter a yacht? 


Island hopping by _ chartered 
yacht is probably the most romantic 
way of seeing the Caribbean. Sur- 
prisingly enough, it’s not out of 
reach of the average budget—if two 
or more couples pool their resources. 
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You can charter a boat for as little 
as $200 a week, and even with food 
and other expenses, your total per- 
day costs can be kept down to about 
$15 for each person. 

If you don’t have sailing experi- 
ence, you can charter a boat com- 
plete with skipper. Travel agencies, 
tourist bureaus of the various is- 
lands, and travel books can give you 
leads on people who have boats for 
charter. 


Jaguars along the Amazon 


All this, of course, is only a sam- 
pling. If none of these vacations has 
brought a faraway look into your 
eyes, there are others (such as an 
18-day jaguar-hunting trip in the 


7 taR R, 


For more ideas on offbeat vaca- 
tions, read: 

Off the Beaten Path 

By Norman D. Ford 


A guide to out-of-the way, low- 
cost vacation spots throughout 
Canada and the U. S. Available 
from Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Amazon jungle for $1,750) that 
you may want to explore. Just re- 
member that the indispensable in- 
gredient of a memorable vacation is 
not money—but imagination. @ 
—P.C.R. 


“They've got the right idea.” 
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‘of the month 


Can You Trust Your Hunches? 


BELIEVE in intuition. At times I feel 
I certain I am right while not know- 
ing the reason.” 

These are the words of Albert Ein- 
stein. But nowadays, intuition is sel- 
dom considered—as it once was—a 
special, precious mental faculty. Many 
modern men think of it in the form of 
“woman’s intuition,” defined as quick, 
rash, illogical judgment. Intuition, they 
say, has no place in the hard-headed 
world of business. 

And yet, when a manager makes a 
job decision—particularly where there 
are human beings involved—does he 
rely simply on the cold facts in front 
of him at the moment? No, he draws 
—unconsciously—on his accumulated 
observations, beliefs, experiences, 
knowledge, and impressions. And these 
factors—forming a subconscious store- 
house of valid and meaningful infor- 
mation—are the raw material of hunch- 
es. 

What intuition is and how it works 

Intuition is the capacity to arrive 
at conclusions or make correct deci- 
sions without consciously formulating 
all the evidence, or without full aware- 
ness of all the reasons for the decision. 


An intuitive decision is preceded, 
as a rule, by concentration and reflec- 
tion about the problem. You’ve no 
doubt had a problem that you've 
grappled with unsuccessfully for some 
time and then, suddenly had the an- 
swer pop into your mind while you 
were preoccupied with something else. 
That’s the “hunch mechanism” at 
work. 


Proof of the pudding 


There is no foolproof way to tell 
whether or not a hunch is valid until 
it has been tested in actual practice. 
But there are some characteristics that 
the “right” hunches have in common. 
One, for example, is the exciting posi- 
tive feeling that accompanies the 
hunch—the sense of certainty that the 
decision is correct. 

Another is the sense of urgency to 
do something about it immediately. It 
keeps coming back to your mind, and 
frequently makes you want to find 
more information to support or clarify 
it or to put your decision into action. 


Beyond logic 


When you make a job decision, nat- 
urally you must weigh every factor 
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that can be evaluated by logic or 
measurement. But relying on_ these 
techniques alone can be dangerous, 
for several reasons: 

1. Most important business deci- 
sions are a mixture of facts and value 
judgments. Omitting the value judg- 
ments and deciding solely on the basis 
of hard facts is unrealistic. 

2. Objective judgment is possible 
but only if everything human has been 
removed. 

3. You may be so concerned with 
one aspect of a problem that you over- 
look others that may lead you to a bet- 
ter solution. Sometimes intuition—in 
the form of a vague feeling—tells you 
that one alternative is on the right 
track but that another is not. Managers 


who trust their hunches know that 
these feelings can’t be ignored. 

As Irving Langmuir, Nobel prize- 
winner in chemistry, has put it: “In 
the complicated situations of life, we 
have to solve many problems and 
make many decisions. Reason alone is 
too slow and too difficult. We do not 
have the necessary data, or we cannot 
simplify our problems enough to apply 
the methods of reasoning. What then 
must we do? Why not do what the 
human race has always done—use the 
abilities we have: our common sense, 
judgment, and experience? We un- 
derrate the importance of intuition.” 


@ Eugene Raudsepp 
THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
April, 1960 


Tips on Allocating Office Work 


VERY COMPANY ToDAY is handling 
E more paperwork than it used to. 
And every office supervisor, if he 
wants to avoid being smothered by it 
all, must know how to allocate his de- 
partment’s paperwork properly. 


Using skills 


In any one office operation, one per- 
son should do as many steps of it as 
he can—as long as his work is con- 
sistent with his own skills and train- 
ing, his ability to do the work con- 
veniently in one place, the office’s 
established error-checking system, and 
the office layout. 

The worker’s skills should be up to 
the most exacting parts of his task, but 
should not be wasted on too much 
work that involves less skill. For ex- 
ample, a person trained to use a com- 


plicated computer should not usually 
spend time pulling material from the 
files, 

Sometimes, however, there are 
small, related jobs which the skilled 
person can perform with very little 
extra time or attention. For example, 
different kinds of bills may have to be 
separated, after checking, for routing 
to different desks. The checker can 
often do this himself as his final step. 
Having another person go through the 
papers again just to separate them 
would be time consuming. 


Centralize records 


Too much going back and forth to 
consult records or to use a machine 
can also waste time and effort. If scat- 
tered records are often used in the 
same operation, it might pay to cen- 
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tralize them, rather than dispersing 
the work to several places. But if 
bringing all these records together 
would provide too much for the group 
at the central location to handle effec- 
tively, then it may be worth while to 
group only sections of the records— 
those for a certain geographical area, 
for instance, or those covered by one 
portion of the alphabet. Then a smaller 
group of employees could work with 
these records. 

Sometimes, of course, the error- 
checking system will dictate where 
you can—and cannot—place work. In 
some companies, for example, the de- 
partment that verifies and mails checks 
must be separated from the depart- 
ment that requisitions them. 


Layout can help 


Layout of desks, and the resulting 
flow of work that is possible, may 
help you decide where to place the 
work that has to be done. If desks in 
your office are lined up one in front 
of the other, then you might want to 
start a large job—one requiring many 
separate processes—at the back desk. 
When the first person has finished her 
share of the task, she can place the 
papers at the front of her desk. The 
person in front of her—assigned the 
second step in the process—can reach 
the papers quickly, when she’s ready 
for them, simply by turning around. 


Broadening the job 

Allocating work can also mean mak- 
ing a job broader than it has been: 
increasing the responsibilities of em- 
ployees, rather than reducing them. 
Many companies have found that bet- 
ter work, and more of it, gets done 
when employees are allowed to do 
more than just a limited job. In one 
office, for example, machine operators 
preparing bills were given the respon- 
sibility of checking them and seeing to 
their general appearance. Not only 
were there fewer errors and neater 
bills, but the machine operators be- 
came more interested in their work. 

Similar experiments in a large com- 
pany resulted in: 

e Higher job  classifications—and 
more pay—for many employees when 
they take on broader responsibilities. 

¢ More work done, without addi- 
tional help. 

e Far greater interest of employees 
in their work. 

e Half the overtime that there used 
to be. 

e A drop in absences. 

@ Less turnover. 

e Less wasted time and fewer need- 
less operations. 

e Expansion of the skills of many 
workers—preparation for their even- 
tual promotion. 

@ Henry E. Niles, Mary Cushing 


Niles, and James C. Stephens 
in THE OFFICE SUPERVISOR 





NO LONGER Is it possible to make up your mind once and leave it 
undisturbed for the rest of your life. Today, the mind is an instru- 
ment which must be kept bright and keen by careful and continuous 
—Phoenix Flame 


use. 
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What Makes You Mad? 


O YOU BLOW YOUR TOP more easily 
D and more often than most peo- 
ple? What does your way of getting 
mad reveal about your personality? In 
several universities and research foun- 
dations, scientists have been making 
interesting discoveries about anger. 
Here are some of their findings. 


Anger and balance 


If you seldom get angry or irritated, 
does that mean that you have a well- 
balanced personality? 

No. In psychiatric studies conduct- 
ed at Columbia University, hundreds 
of people were given personality tests, 
and then subjected to every kind of 
maddening situation. The well-bal- 
anced people had a more pronounced 
anger reaction than the abnormal ones. 
And other psychiatric studies show 
that emotional apathy is one outstand- 
ing symptom of mental unbalance. So 
if you get burned up when people or 
circumstances rub you the wrong way, 
don’t worry about it. It’s a perfectly 
normal reaction. 


The little things 


What about people who constantly 
get irritated by little things? 

This is something else again. Scien- 
tists have found that the more a per- 
son gets angry over minor things, the 
more likely he is to be neurotic. Normal 
people get angry when you really step 
on their toes, but they aren’t hyper- 
sensitive and they don’t have a long 
list of little gripes. Furthermore, Rocke- 
feller Foundation studies show that 
neurotic people are likely to become 
irritated when they are kidded, while 


well-balanced people tend to take kid- 
ding in their stride. 


Your job and your temper 


Do people in some jobs have shorter 
tempers than people in others? 

Yes. The late Hulsey Cason, a prom- 
inent psychologist, found that profes- 
sional men and women (doctors, law- 
yers, etc.) lost their tempers least of 
all. Farmers and agricultural workers 
got angry a little more often, business- 
men and skilled workers still more fre- 
quently, and office workers and labor- 
ers lost their tempers oftenest. 


When do you get angry? 

When are people most subject to 
anger? 

Barnard College studies show that 
there are three times a day when 
people are quickest to become angry: 
during the half-hour periods preced- 
ing breakfast, lunch, and dinner. So 
don’t bring up a controversial subject 
right before meals; people are most ir- 
ritable when they’re hungry. 


How do you feel? 


Do most people “feel better” after 
getting mad? 

In the Barnard College study, only 
15 per cent of the subjects reported 
that they actually felt better. Two 
thirds said that getting angry left them 
feeling irritable and fatigued. 


What determines the aftereffect? 


What determines the aftereffect of 
getting angry? 

Studies at the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, show that it de- 
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pends largely on whether you express 
your anger or repress it. Tests show 
that when anger is continually bottled 
up and not expressed, it builds up se- 
vere tensions which eventually can do 
actual physical harm to your muscles, 
heart, or circulatory system. Anger has 
frequently been cited as a factor in 
various stress ailments, like ulcers and 
hypertension. 


What do you do? 


What should you do when you get 
angry? 

You should provide for safe and 
sane means of expressing it, working it 
off, or getting it out of your system. 
This calls for discretion. Naturally, you 
can’t go around punching people who 
make you angry, or you'll soon end up 
in jail. If you blow your top whenever 


the boss says something that burns 
you up, you'll soon be out of a job. 
And you'll have no friends left if you 
go telling them off too frequently. 

What, then, are you going to do? 
You have several choices. You can tell 
a friend all about an anger-provoking 
incident you’ve just had, getting it 
completely off your chest. This pro- 
vides an effective escape valve for your 
resentment, and releases anger-inspired 
tensions. 

Another safe way of letting off steam 
is exercise—a brisk walk or any active 
sport. The idea is to work off your re- 
sentments and get them out of your 
system before they have a chance to 
fester and build up harmful tensions. 


@ John E. Gibson 
TODAY’S HEALTH 
April, 1960 


Try Hazard Awareness at Home 


ON PAGES 26-35 of this issue is an article on hazard awareness in the 
plant or office. The technique of hunting out unsafe conditions can 
also be applied successfully at home. 


Here’s an example given recently by Philip Dykstra of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. A community organization in Charleston, 
South Carolina, asked the schools for assistance in a home hazard 
hunt. As a result, 4,300 sixth-grade pupils—and their parents—ex- 
plored their own homes for safety hazards. Each unsafe condition 
found and corrected was reported to the teacher, and the schools 
with the highest totals of corrections received awards of merit. 


The campaign results: 


® The hazard hunters found and corrected 3,800 unsafe condi- 
tions that might have caused accidents to themselves or mem- 


bers of their families. 


Thousands of families were alerted to home safety. 
Others in the community were inspired to start similar cam- 


paigns. 
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Want New Equipment? 


ere YOU WANT to buy a new 
machine for your department—one 
you believe will give you greater pro- 
duction efficiency and lower your unit 
costs, 

How do you sell your idea to the 
boss? 

The odds will be in your favor if 
you follow these steps: 

1. Know the facts. 

2. Ask your associates for help. 
3. Make the pitch. 


Know the facts 


An effective tool in selling anything 
is proving that it will pay for itself. 
What kind of return will the company 
get from its investment in the ma- 
chine? Will the new equipment im- 
prove product quality, speed up 
delivery, allow greater capacity for re- 
serve, or provide production short 
cuts? You can get this kind of informa- 
tion from the equipment salesman. 


Ask for help 


Another valuable source of informa- 
tion and support is the other managers 


Sell Your Idea to the Boss! 


in your company. One industrial man- 
ager enlisted the aid of his company’s 
sales manager, who conducted a spe- 
cial market survey. It revealed that the 
firm could sell the higher capacity pro- 
duced by the proposed machinery. 
And the sales manager helped the in- 
dustrial manager to sell the idea to 
the top executives. 

It pays to approach all the manag- 
ers who are concerned with your pro- 
posal, because the boss may ask their 
opinions about it. If they know the 
reasons for your wanting the equip- 
ment, they will be able to support 
your proposal intelligently. 


Make the pitch 

In your interview with the boss, 
follow these guide lines: 

1. Anticipate—and have a good an- 
swer for—every conceivable objection 
to your proposal. (Admit any draw- 
backs in the plan, but be ready to sug- 
gest how they can be offset.) 

2. Rehearse your presentation. 

3. Use charts, models, pictures, or 
graphs to get your story across. 
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4. Emphasize the benefits of your overcome. For example, one company 
proposal. president finally agreed to buy a fleet 
5. Be as brief as possible. of lift trucks when he was shown that 
the competition had just mechanized 
. and then some its material handling. And in another 
case, a plant superintendent made no 
progress in getting a needed new heat- 
treating furnace until the boss was 
shown similar units operating at two 
other plants. 


Facts, support, and an_ effective 
presentation might not be enough to 
do the trick. Perhaps you will also 
need to consider your boss’s resistance 
to change, his concern over possible 
financial loss, or his hesitancy about 
the future. But if your proposal is STEEL 
right, these obstacles can often be March 7, 1960 


Today’s Office: A Decorator’s Dream 


COMPARED TO the drab, improperly ventilated, and dimly lit office 
of 20 years ago, today’s office is a veritable palace. Two major 
factors have contributed to this metamorphosis: 1) the shortage 
of clerical help precipitated by World War II, and 2) the finding 


that clerical employees are usually more efficient when they work 
in a pleasing and comfortable environment. 

Some of the more prominent trends in the drive to improve the 
appearance and efficiency of the office, according to a recent Na- 
tional Office Management Association survey, are: 


@ Painted walls (often in pastel colors) 
© Composition flooring 
Fluorescent lighting 
Sound control 
Air conditioning 
Temperature control 
Increased space allocation 
Wocd furniture in private offices 
Metal furniture in general offices 
¢ Dull- or medium-dull-gloss finishes on desks 
A small percentage of offices also reported having a music sys- 
tem which, in most cases, was rented from a commercial operator. 
In all, 35 NOMA chapters participated in the survey, representing 
a wide variety of businesses in Canada and in the Eastern, East 
Central, West Central, Southern, and Western sections of the United 
States. 
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Mouth-to-Mouth Artificial Respiration: 
Lifesaving First Aid 


UPERVISORS ON THE JOB—and every- 
> one in the family—should know 
about mouth-to-mouth artificial respi- 
ration. The Armed Forces, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and the 
American Red Cross have adopted 
this method over all other manual 
methods of artificial respiration; and 
medical research has shown that it is 
the best way of reviving anyone who 
has stopped breathing, regardless of 
the cause. 

The mouth-to-mouth method is 
based on the fact that everyone has 
an ideal “pulmotor” built into his own 
breathing system—ideal because it has 
the same characteristics as the breath- 
ing system of the suffocating person. 


The four simple steps of this tech- 
nique are illustrated below. And 
here are the answers to some questions 
you may have. 

& Can this method be used on ba- 
bies? Is there any difference in the 
technique for babies and for adults? 

It is perfectly adaptable to a person 
of any age. With infants, however, the 
jaw is pushed forward by pressing up 
at the jawbone rather than by pulling 
with the thumb, as illustrated. This is 
because the thumb might block the 
child’s air passage. Press your mouth 
over the child’s mouth and nose, 
making a relatively leak-proof seal, 
and breathe into the child, using shal- 
low puffs of air in order to prevent 





Four Steps to Rescue Breathing 


1, TILT HEAD BACK. 

The victim should be on his back 
with head tilted as far back 
as possible. Be sure to clear his 
throat of water, mucus, and any 
foreign matter. 
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2. PULL LOWER JAW OUT. 

Insert thumb between victim's 
teeth, grasping the lower jaw and 
lifting it outward and up higher 
than the upper teeth. This frees 
tongue in throat to allow air 

to pass into lungs. 





damage to the child’s lungs. The 
breathing rate should be about 20 per 
minute. 

& What do you do if the victim’s 
jaws are so rigid you can’t breathe 
into the mouth? 

Cover the mouth completely with 
your fingers and then breathe into his 
nostrils. 

> What about germs if I’m to put 
my mouth on a stranger’s? 

Don’t worry about germs when a 
life is at stake. Those who do not wish 
to come in contact with a person may 
hold a cloth or handkerchief over the 
victim’s mouth or nose and breathe 
through it. 

> If I’m breathing my air into some- 
one’s lungs, isn’t it bad air, filled with 
CO,? 

If you inhale deeply before breath- 


ing into the patient, he will get enough 
oxygen from you. 

& Does this mean I should inhale 
more deeply? 

Yes. You are breathing for two, so 
you should inhale about twice as 
deeply as you normally do. 

> How can I tell if his tongue is 
blocking his throat? 

The chest will not rise when you 
breathe in. 

& What do I do if this happens? 

Try to clear the tongue from the 
throat, readjust the head angle, and 
resume the method. 

& With a victim of drowning, when 
should I start using the technique? 

Don’t wait until the patient is 
ashore. If at all possible, begin mouth- 
to-mouth breathing immediately. The 
earlier artificial respiration is started, 





3. PINCH NOSTRILS. 

Victim’s nose must be closed to 
prevent air from escaping through 
the nose. 





Instructions and illustrations reprinted from 
SYNCHRONOSCOPE 
(The Detroit Edison Company) January, 1960 


4, BREATHE INTO MOUTH. 

Blow vigorously into adult mouths 
at the rate of about 12 times a 
minute. For children, breathe into 
their mouths more gently and 
more often—about 20 times a 
minute. Keep it up! 
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the better the chance of success. 
®» How do you know the victim 
needs rescue breathing? 

Rescue breathing can’t hurt him if 
his breathing is all right, but it can 
save his life if he isn’t. You can recog- 
nize that the patient is short of oxygen 
by the blue color of the lips, tongue, 
and fingernails. 

& How many breaths will be needed 
to revive a patient? 

It may take only 10 or 15, or you 
may have to continue the method for 
hours. 

& How can I tell if the method is 
working? 

The skin color will gradually turn 
to pink. 

& What accidents besides drown- 
ing can produce asphyxiation? 

Carbon-monoxide poisoning from a 
car’s exhaust, electric shock, a foreign 
body lodged in the throat, an over- 
dose of certain medicines, or a chest 
injury. 

> What is the first step in saving a 
victim of carbon monoxide poisoning? 

Get the patient into fresh air and 
then send someone for help if this is 


possible. rescue 
breathing. 

& What is the first step in saving a 
victim of electric shock? 

Make sure he is not still touching a 
source of live current. If he is, don’t 
touch him without insulation. Then 
begin rescue breathing as quickly as 
possible. 

& How long should a breath be? 
How often should I breathe into the 
patient? 

A breath should last only until the 
chest rises. Remove your mouth and 
count to three or four, and then re- 
sume breathing in. If you find you are 
becoming lightheaded or dizzy, just 
slow down your rate a bit. 

& Can a youngster use this method? 

Yes. A youngster may save the life 
of an adult by rescue breathing. 

& Should this technique be taught 
to my family? 

Yes, for you may not be present, 
and your child’s knowledge may save 
a playmate’s life. 


Immediately begin 
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WE SEE THINGS not as they are, but as we are. 


—H. M. TOMLINSON 
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Supervisory 
1 F-Tar-Te-taal-tat 


Starting in July... 


IF YOU WERE THE ARBITRATOR 


Many cases that go to arbitration have their roots in disagreements 
between first-line supervisors and their subordinates. In this new 
series, SM will present true arbitration cases. Each has been settled 
under the rules of the American Arbitration Association. 


Such touchy issues as seniority, overtime, layoffs, individual 
output, and discipline will be covered. 


Each story will give the events leading up to the disagreement, 

the issues as seen by the company and the union, and the arbitrator's 
decision. But before reading the decision you, the reader, will 

have a chance to study the issues and make up your mind how you 
would have judged the case. 


In the July issue: 


WHO SHOULD GET THE OVERTIME? 
THE MAN WHO WENT FISHING 























